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and nations doing their duty; the great 


gain to be got from it is a deeper wor- 


ship and reverence for duty as the king 
and parent of all human life. While it 


is good to walk among the living, it is 
good also to live with the wise, great, 
good dead. It keeps out of life the dread- 
ful feeling of extemporancousness, with 
its conceit and despair. It makes us know 
that God made other men before he made 
us. It furnishes a constant background 
for our living. It provides us with per- 


petual humility and inspiration. 
— PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 22- Pe What Are You Thank- 
ful for? Ps. 33: 1-22 (Thanksgiving). 

Health, reason, school, home, parents, 
friends, teachers, the Church of Christ, exist- 
ence in a free and united country, a President 
over the United States who first of all seeks 
to do the right thing—these are the great 
tokens of the goodness of God to us and 
should be passed in grateful review, not alone 
at each recurring Thanksgiving season but 
every day in the year. When we stop to take 
the measure and sum of them we realize that 
we are blessed far beyond our desert and we 
wonder how we can ever cherish a single com- 
plaining thought. 


But this is a searching personal question 
and sends us to our own experiences to dis- 
cover what peculiar reasons for thankfulness 
you and I and every other person in the world 
has. I was once present at a Thanksgiving 
dinner at which each guest was asked to give 
one reason why his right-hand neighbor 
should be thankful. The result was interest- 
ing and instructive. Sometimes we need to 
get another’s view of our own life and bless- 
ings in order to know how well off we are and 
how happy we ought to be. Surely as we 
probe our own natures and think what the 
flying years are doing for us we may bring 
to light hitherto unnoticed reasons for thank- 
fulness. 


Should not every one be grateful for his own 
life with God? The father of all mankind 
comes to each of us in different ways. He 
studies our natures constantly to adapt his 
divine influence to our temperament and 
needs. That is the meaning of his chastening 
and his disciplining of us and thereby we come 
to gain our own thought of God and Christ 
and the spiritual life. It may not always be 
exactly correct or conform to all the tradi- 
tional standards or be as clear and full orbed 
as it may be by and by, but we are very thank- 
ful for our own thought of God, our own life 
day by day with him and its measure of real- 
ity and of comfort to us. 


One is increasingly thankful as he grows 
older for his chance in the world, whether the 
years seem to restrict it or to widen it. The 
chance for the best things never grows less, 
for what is the best thing, unless it be our 
constant approach to Christlikeness of char- 
acter? You have as good a chance to work 
out that problem today as you did ten or even 
fifty years ago. To be as he was in the world 
—can any other ambition shed so much glory 
each dawning day and over the dry details of 
daily drudgery? 


And are we thankful enough for our influ- 
ence for Christ? ‘* But we haven’t any,” say 
some. Ah, here you mistake. I am not 
thinking now only of the formal and direct 
witness to him, but of all those subtle, indi- 
rect forms of influence. Who knows but by 
the way we open the door for another to pass 
into a room, or by the cheeriness of a passing 
greeting on the street, we are predisposing 
some one else to the Christian life? This is 
an old thought, to be sure, harped upon at 
many prayer meetings, but it is true as the 
influence of gravitation itself. Let us not 
disesteem what influence we may have. Let 
us not waste it or throw it away. Let us be- 
lieve that there must be within the circle of 
our acquaintance some one over whom we 
can and do exert an influence in behalf of 
Christ, and let us thank God for the unspeak- 
able privilege. 


We should cultivate a spirit which will see 
more beauty in the justice and purity of a 
government than in its material wealth or the 
fear it excites.— Judge L. A. Emery. 
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ANTHENS— Tasos Voices 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H 
11,170. Bethlehem. 

11,164. The Light os 


oprano Solo. 
en. ee 


and oa Solos 


MARZO, EDUA 
11,162. O Little Siw of ne. 
Soprano Solo. . . 


MILLER, RUSSELL KING 


s from the Realms of 
lory. AltoandTenorSolos . 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 

11,174. Arise, Shine, for Thy am 

Is Come. . 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,167. Shout, O Earth from Silence 
Waking. 2 geanensantees Bass 
Solos .. ° ° 
SHACKLEY, FREDERICK N. 
11,185. Thou Did’st Leave Thy 
rone. (Carol-Anthem) . 
SPENCE, witLtaM R. 
11,183. Still Is the Night in Bethle- 
hem. Sop. and Bass Solos. .12 


11,173- ‘An 


CAROLS (*Voices in Unison) 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H 
11,169. *Blessed Morn. 
11,168. *Prince of a: 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
11,166, *The ereey of the Lord 
NEVIN, ——, 
n Christian _— ‘ 
sHACKLEY. FREDERICK 
11,184. hile Shepherds Watched ‘ 
SONGS 
BERWALD, W. 
The Birth of Christ.) S'S" 2} |. 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
The Angel’s Message. 
(With V a 
NORRIS, HOMER N. 


The Blessed Birth. | 17'S" 2 | 


CANTATA 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Manger Throne. For Soli, 
Chorus,and Organ .. -50 


High D) 
Low Bp \ ° 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 





zs J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 








A story told to a child. 
old New England town in June, 1825. 
interesting portraits of General Lafayette. 





A Christmas Gift Book 
THE VISIT OF LAFAYETTE 


The Old Housekeeper’s Story 
By LUCIA GRAY SWETT 


i12mo. Most attractively bound in gray silk stamped with silver. Silver 
edges. Price one dollar net. Postage eight cents. 
LEE @ SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


A charming description in verse of Lafayette’s visit to an 
Illustrated with reproductions from rare and 








Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our system is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, | 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School | 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- | 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at | 
Boston or Chicago. 


MENEELY & 0, ware 
CHIMES and BEALS CUSCH BELLS 


CHURCH BELLS crimes, 


“a PE WS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 








Thanksgiving Service 











This excellent service, which was issued by The Congregation- 
alist some years ago, is still in demand and has been a pronounced 


success wherever used. 
ate to 


We have on hand also services appropri- 


Christmas aiso New Year's 


Most of the series is out of print, but a few adapted to special 
occasions can still be obtained. These services are excellent for 
use in churches where it is desired that the congregation should 


participate. 


100 copies with music, 8 pp., 70 cts. postpaid. 





New York 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago 


BOSTON 
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THE GIBSON BOOK FOR 1903 


Kighty Drawings 
The Weaker Sex 


Ghe Story of a Susceptible Bachelor 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


R. GIBSON’S 1903 book is especially attractive this year, not only because it contains a larger 
number of full page cartoons than the previous books, but, in particular, because of the 
greatly increased popularity and the telling character of his latest work. 

The book contains many cartoons of power and originality in addition to the humorous series 
named in the title, but the keynote may still be found in the question mark cunningly suggested by the 
clever drawing accompanying the title phrase. Are women really ‘‘the weaker sex’’? Most of the 
drawings havea humorous bearing On this all-important question, and all of them show the piquancy, deft 
characterization, and rare execution that have made Mr. Gibson’s great and growing popular success. $4.20net. (Postage extra.) 





Copyright 
19038 





by Charles 
Scribner’s 


Sons, 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


*© One of the 
best two 
dog stories 
ever written 
in America.’’ 
—The Bookman. 


The Bar Sinister 


With color illustrations. $1.50. 








“ ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARKABLE WAR BOOK YET PRODUCED.” 


REMINISCENCES 
of the CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


From the New York Evening Sun: ‘‘It was a fine thing for a man to bear 
himself so worthily in the great war; it was a finer to write about it so 
sweetly and fairly in the decline of life... . 
General Gordon’s book. He will be a better citizen for it, and it will be a 
tonic to his patriotism.’’ 

With portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 23 cents.) 


Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


Every American should read 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 





30 DAYS’ CRUISE 


TO... 


WEST INDIES 


+ VIA... 


S. S. PRINCE ARTHUR 


Of the Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line 


Leaving Boston January 16th Next 


Via PHILADELPHIA. 


Rates $100.00 to $250.00 per Berth 


According to Location. 


For all information, illustrated prospectus (mailed free), 
giving rates, ete., apply at company’s City Office, 


228 Washington St., 305 & 290 Washington St., and 9 State St., or write to 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A., Kentville, N. 8. 
J. F. MASTERS, 228 Washington St., Boston. 











The Recovery and Restatement 
of the Gospel 


By LORAN DAVID OSBORN, B.D., Ph. D. 


This volume is written with the purpose 
of showing that the gospel of Jesus has be- 
come obscured during its historical develop- 
ment and that it is necessary to go back 
of this process to obtain the gospel He 
taught and translate it into the terms of 
modern thought and life. 


“The author’s treatment marches along in clear 
order, carrying its own vouchers in the reasonableness 
of the statement.”—7Z%e Literary Digest. 


“The book is a plain, manly statement of the 
things most surely believed by men to whom the 
Bible is a God-breathed word.”—7Zhe Pacific Baptist. 


‘This book deserves to have a wide circula- 
tion.” — Biblia. 


254 pages, 12mo, cloth; wet, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN | 
Syesions Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Wiggin, reasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and | 
asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. | 
cae Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. } 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, | 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William | 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip. | 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana | 
annuities should be addressed. Rev Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D.D., venti ary | Secretary; Don_O. Shelton, Asso- | 
ciate Secret tary; Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern 1 eancoaaere. 
ane AMERICAN Miasiomeny ASSOCIATION, Fourth | 
e. and Twenty-second St., Ne rk. Missions in the | 
Gaited States, evangelistic and educational at the South | 
and in the W est, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 


14 November 1908 





BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by the arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Contains Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 
its history, etc., wiih numerous illustrations from recent photographs. The Com- 
bined nce combines : Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper 
» Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list. The Bible Atlas has 

twelve maps with index. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
The International Evangel says: ‘The most sensible, ,serviceable, concise, 
condensed, yet couplete Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen. 

Prices from $1.20 upwards. Scvt postpaid on receipt of price. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle ‘St. Donations may be sent to either of the above | THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, nena, Fourth Ave. and 


Twenty-second St., New York Ci ty. ha tse : - wow. BEE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. For Better Acquaintance — | ates Religious: Notices | : 


Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses i ministers, 


























H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
sreretncy Emeritus ; Chases E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Suenter, 151 








Washington St., Chicago Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 

gational House, Boston, Mass. ; Rev + H. Wi ikoff The growing interest in the proposed | E - 

X. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- union of the Congregational with other sone Ngee: of ihe Mipmen ’s Board of Mis- 
CONGREGATIONAL EpvucaTion Socixty (including | denominations, incl nited | : 

former New West Education Commission). Scholarships ae » including the U | _ AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 


for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre Brethren Church, is naturally increas- | 8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. cage QA 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, Ed. | ing the desire to become better ac- | tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 


t home 
. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, | | homes and houses in | seaports ai > 
Treas AK Ohices 612, 613 3 a House, Bos- | quainted with each other. This can be | aaa abroad, provides libraries ie outgoi waseele > 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIETY Maem par re House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., "President; Geo. M. Boynt on, D.D., | sentative papers. 


wh Snap partment which is in charge of the | been made with The Religious Tele- 
shes ’s, libraries and other necessary litera. | Cope, published by the United Brethren 
Publishing Co., by which we are able to | 


nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. | —— 


ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
Notices ender this heading, aet exceeding five Hines | ( eight 


cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- | 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


accomplished in no better way than | Ie Boat the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's 


rou pre- | ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
th gh the aaeree of a Na ee of aye requenes a =) ae direct_te 
rra | the main office of the society at New Yo: 
—, apy | Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
| Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


ness Department. All contributions from churches, | 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- | This is a finely edited publication of 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and | 

Rev. F. J. Marsh is New aglana Superintendent for | Nearly the same size as The Congrega- 

















this department. : . : | denigillarayeentiece 
qT jusiness rtment, in charge of the Business | ionalist and ably represents the de- | A Middle-aged Lady, experienced missionary, de- 
Maneger, , known in the trade ag er grim Dress. | nomination of which it is the official | sires position as chure h visitor or pastor’s hel Med. 
| | erate salary est reference. dress 
Pilgrim | Series of Lesson ‘Helps and Sunday | School pa organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 | Tie Congreputionalist, Boston, Mass. 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, | per year. We offer it to our readers for i Naan din cle bord Hommes ih a ameell 


and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the | 
Missionary apenas to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east | 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states ~~ A oe Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, I 

COUNCIL MUNISTERIAL 
(care Trustees National © cil). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and santa Fund children of deceased 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND 


ministers. fund of $1,000,000. Asks 


three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers 
will take advantage ‘of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 


with the aims and practical achievements | 


of this vigorous denomination with which | 


we hope in the near future to become, 


A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 


Boa 
private Taoity. 
Address 8., 44, office 


moderate. References exchanged. 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Invalids or C euvalescents cs can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A: W. Faller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Homes Wanted. The Boston Femaje Asylum 
wishes to find country homes within twenty-five miles 
of Boston in which to board girls under fourteen years 


Seeks perman of age. Any one desiring to take one or twW® girls may 
for annual offerings from hes, personal mag ew affiliated. Address all subscriptions to | apply to the Boston Female Asylum, 1008 Washingtom 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. Street, Boston. 

Secretary, Rey. Wim. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. al ses Matte nibs 

22d St., New York ; Treasurer, Rev, bamuel B. Forbes, The Congregationailist, | ‘grepeckeoper: Wanted, position as housekeeper 
206 Wethersfield Ay e., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, | | and caretaker (but not a servant) by a refined, middle- 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


| aged, cay ‘a, and systematic American woman, in a 
private family in Boston or vicinity. Reference given 
and required. Address C. W. B., care Miss Mills, 9 Stan- 

| ley Street, Dore hester, Mass. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated | 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. i 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, 

C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congre ational society dev voted to the material, social, 





Brown’s | Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of The ‘ladies of Central Congre- 


hern Greens. 


Sout 
moral and religious welfaré of seamen of all nations, tlan “ 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. famous paintings gactenel ase, £Saein, Seow. to Tae Jot Special 


hy old and mod 
masters. 2,000 og box contains uthern Smilax, Holly, Magnolia, Saba) 
ects in Black and Palm Leaves, Long Needle Pines, Gray Moss, enough to 
ite or Sepia. decorate church of any size. Anyth found in South- 
Size 5 12x 8. - forests. From last year’s orders: 


wer had,” Park Church, Boston; ** We were perfectly de- 
One Cent Each since 


Bequests should be nade payable to the Boston Sea- | 
man’s Friend Society. Contritutions from churches and | 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


lighted with the ere Park, Hartford; “ 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY | 
; 


tions we wer had,” Pilgrim, Des. Moines; ** Most beautiful 








is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts | 120 for $1.00 decorations we ever had,” Plymouth, Columbus. Proceeds 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- | | for new chureh ng ty ed rite early. No orders after 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua | Kanye Piatinepdinte | Dec. 10 ress Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, 229 N. Boule- 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. | and a | | vard, iaamtne Ga. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUpP- | ore 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- | rage “catalo; 
tion, offers its services to churches desirin, pastors or | wit 1000 illus’ 
er States. | 


Bons eae yplies in Massachusetts and in o 
oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles | 
B. Rice, Secretary. | 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _Be- | GEO. P. BROW ‘ 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- | a3 eM — 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to | v 
| 


Te.ctless Quarterlies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston | 
; Women's Ouganiections FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- | 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 

WoOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- | THE PILGRIM PREss has undertaken to meet the increasing demand for study 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 88 
| helps on the International Lessons which will necessitate the use of Bibles in the 


Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

eMAan’s HOME MIssiONARY AssociATION, Room | class by the issue of new Quarterlies of Senior and Intermediate grades which 
| entirely omit the Scripture text. 


“ndividual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2, churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 











| 
tions and 2 sample a} 
| 
} 














Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 
607 Congregational House. Muss Lizzie D. White, Treas- | 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), The space thus saved is utilized by giving a much fuller and more interesting 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual m ie 
bership 81.00, life membership $20.00. President, ar. | | 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, 
e View Ave: Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie spin 8 | | the books themselves. They will be ready in November, and we will gladly send 
Highland St., bllton, Mass | samples to any who are interested in this new departure. All the valuable features 
Affiliat ed S ieti of the Enlarged Pilgrim Quarterlies are retained in the Textless. Quarterlies. Every 
1¢s | superintendent should examine them before placing his order for 1904 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes 
so Sabbath schools, Missions, sol 
Bh, I t and Mormon work specialties. 
ene and ies solicited. Louis Asst. Treas 


urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
lesson treatment than has been possible heretofore owing to the limitation of space. 
Miss Grace’ Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxb | How radically different this treatment is can be shown only by examination of 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Cha 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and circulates | 
Evangelical Christian literature -® 155 languages at 
newvork Che Pilgrim Press crocs 
assau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D. 
B.A Hendsreon, Menagir, 64 Bromaeld St Boston. BOSTON 
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You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and you should have perfect confidence in its 
merit. It will do you good. 


Low RATES TO THE WEST VIA NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—Tickets on sale daily to Nov. 30. Buffalo 
to points on Pacific coast only $42.50, lower rates 
to other points in far West. Finest train service 
including Transcontinental Tourist sleeping cars. 
Local agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


SPECIAL RATES Nov. 17 via Nickel Plate 
Road to points all through the West, both one-way 
and round-trip. Don’t miss this chance if you are 
going West. See local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Boston, aaa 

WESTERN TRIPS, either one-way or — 
arranged by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. , Boston, 
Mass., at lowest possible expense. A pein card 
stating your destination will bring you full infor- 
mation. 


No Excess FARE is charged on any train via 
Nickel Plate Road, and they carry finest coaches, 
Pullmans and Dining cars serving club meals at 35 
cents to $1.00, also meals @ Ja carte. Always 
lowest rates and best service. Local agents or 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 

SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS on sale daily now 
until Nov. 30, via Nickel Plate Road. Buffalo 
to California and other Pacific coast points only 
$42.50, lower rates to points in Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, ete. Splendid tri-weekly tourist ear service. 
See local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A 
Boston, Mass. 


MANY STYLEs.—The steadily increasing use of 
brass and iron bedsteads has developed such a 
demand for odd bureaus that the supplying of this 
one article has come to be an important branch of 
the furniture business. The Paine Furniture Co. 
alone show over a hundred patterns, from an in- 
expensive ash or oak, to be used with a simple 
white iron cot in a summer cottage, to the most 
elaborate dressers for city houses. For a descrip- 
tion of one of their most popular patterns we re- 
fer our readers to their announcement in another 
column. 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: “ No shade, no 
shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves—November!’ 
Many Americans woukl, add no freedom from ca- 
tarrh, which is so agvravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is a constitutional dis- 
ease. It is related to serofula and consumption, 
being one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has shown that what is capable of eradicat- 
Ing scrofula completely cures catarrh and taken 
in time prevents consumption. We cannot see how 
any sufferer can put off taking this medicine, in 
view of the widely published record of its radical 
and permanent cures, It is undoubtedly Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Medicine for America’s Greatest Dis- 
ease—Catarrh. 
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Event and Comment 


Our Thanksgiving Number 
NEXT WEEK 

The President and His Conscience, by Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien. 

Noah Webster and His Spelling Book, with Il- 
lustrations, by Clifton Johnson. 

Kipling’s Moral Message, by William Belmont 
Parker. 

Light in Our Dwellings—a Meditation for 
Thanksgiving, by Rev. Wokott Calkins, D. D. 

A Thanksgiving Conquest—a Story, by Hannah 
G. Fernald. 

The Spanish Tribute to Mrs. Gulick. 


That good Illinois 
woman was certainly 
gifted with a creative 
imagination when she conceived the idea 
of utilizing in a far-reaching way the 
Christmas season for an offering to mis- 
sions. Passing over her idea to the man- 
agers of the recently organized Young 
People’s Missionary movement, she now 
sees it taking shape in a noteworthy 
movement which aims to secure an extra 
offering for the various boards that may 
aggregate many thousands of dollars. 
Twelve denominations are to try the 
experiment. The plan is to distribute on 
Nov. 29 in the churches neat little gift 
boxes, which during the next four weeks 
shall occupy a prominent place in each 
home represented in the congregation. 
To it each member of the family is asked 
to contribute from day to day. As he or 
she is buying Christmas presents it will 
seem natural and right to drop from time 
to time a coin into the box. Then on 
Christmas morning the final offering may 
be made and on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas, Dec. 27, the boxes will be brought to 
church and in connection with their re- 
turn some interesting concert exercises 
will doubtless be held. 


A Christmas Offer- 
ing to Missions 


Aside from the intrin- 
aoa pene ge sic interest in’ the 

scheme, we as Con- 
gregationalists are drawn to the move- 
ment because all our six benevolent so- 
cieties cordially unite in the plan. They 
have opened headquarters in New York, 
where a busy force of clerks is already at 
work, and every effort will be put forth to 
make this offering an important feature 
of the holiday season in the churches, 
Sunday school and homes of the denomi- 
nation. Pastors will be asked to preach 
on Nov. 29 a sermon on Giving. When 
it is remembered how freely Christians 
spend money at Christmas season the 
great possibilities of such an offering are 
at once seen and the righteous obliga- 
tions involved in it will, we trust, be 
sensed by conscientious people. The 
money collected will be apportioned 
among the six benevolent Congrega- 
tional missionary societies. John R. 


Rogers, a prominent New York business 
man, is treasurer of the movement and 
all necessary material may be obtained 
at Room 822, 287 Fourth Avenue. Here 
is another splendid chance for Congre- 
gationalists to pull together. 


The impression is prey- 
alent that the state 
makes sufficient pro- 
vision for education and that schools and 
academies supported by private gifts are 
superfluous. This idea is held by some 
who approve of giving money to colleges. 
The Moody schools at Northfield, Mass., 
send out a statement, in connection with 
the account of two buildings now being 
erected, which throws light on the ques- 
tion of supporting Christian academies. 
They say that for every vacancy in the 
seminary for girls there are seven appli- 
cants and four for every vacancy in the 
Mt. Hermon school. Two-fifths of the 
girls had no high school within reach of 
their homes. Nearly one-fifth are farm- 
er’s daughters and two-fifths have lost 
either father or mother or both. One- 
third have done something toward sup- 
porting themselves and twenty-seven are 
paying their own expenses. These girls 
and boys who make their own way from 
distant places to Northfield are only 
specimens of thousands left behind on 
the farms and in districts where there is 
nv opportunity for their education be- 
yond the common school. Often where 
there is a high school it is such only in 
name. We know of Christian academies 
planted in such regions to which mature 
men and women have applied for admis- 
sion that they might satisfy late in life 
the craving for knowledge which was 
denied to them in childhood. We do not 
believe that the planting of Christian 
schools for higher education was ever of 
greater importance than it is now or that 
the field was ever so extensive. We wish 
that the work of our Education Society in 
this line could be multiplied. 


Why Christlan 
Schools are Needed 


The Indian Territory is 
well equipped with 
schools for the children of its 80,000 In- 
dian inhabitants, and they have ample 
public funds to provide for all their edu- 
cational needs. But the 600,000 whites 
in that territory have no public school 
system, nor any public funds for main- 
taining one. Application by white par- 
ents for the admission of their children 
into Indian schools is sometimes denied, 
sometimes grudgingly granted. Mission- 
aries to these Indians and teachers in 
their schools frankly say that the danger 
from contact with white children grow- 
ing up in ignorance is so great that the 


A Specimen Field 


only salvation for the Indians is to pro- 
vide education for the whites. There are 
twice as many white children of school 
age in the Indian Territory as there are 
Indian children in the United States. It 
is apparently easy to arouse sympathy 
for the Indians. Is there not in the In- 
dian Territory a vigorous field for the 
Education Society to plant schools and 
academies for the children of our own 
blood and kindred ? 


Rev. Dr. John Watson 
of Liverpool (Ian Mac- 
laren) recently delivered an address on 
this subject in which he declared that in 
the coming revival of religion the em- 
phasis would be laid on service to others 
rather than on deliverance of one’s self 
from the future penalty of sin. ‘ Rightly 
or wrongly,” he said, ‘“‘people do not 
wish to escape from the wreck if their 
shipmates are to perish. They want to 
see the whole crew saved together.’’ The 
evangelist, he said, is a spent force so far 
as his influence on people outside of the 
church is concerned and his peculiar 
methods are obsolete. The Church Econ- 
omist prints a part of Dr. Watson’s ad- 
dress and in parallel columns an account 
by Evangelist Torrey of his recent cam- 
paign in Liverpool, following both with 
a symposium of opinions by prominent 
ministers and laymen. These are chiefly 
interesting because of their contrasts, 
showing how widely men differ as to 
their expectations of the coming develop- 
ment of religious life among the people. 
For example, John H. Converse of Phila- 
delphia, who has given large sums for 
carrying on the Presbyterian evangelistic 
campaign, says that ‘in the light of pres- 
ent conditions in this country, Dr. Wat- 
son’s article is timely and pertinent.” 
On the other side, A. P. Fitt, president 
of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 
says the address ‘“‘would be laughable 
if it were not so pitiable and humilia- 
ting.”” Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New 
York says, ‘“‘I agree entirely with Dr. 
Watson in his explanation of the recent 
past and in his forecast of the near fu- 
ture.” Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, on the con- 
trary, says, “If we reconcile ourselves to 
Watson’s program it will be because we 
have made up our minds not to try any 
more to execute the program laid down 
for us by Christ, and successfully pursued 
by his first apostles.”’ 


The Next Revival 


The difference between 
Individual vs. Social the point of view of 
oe ciate the evangelist of the 
Moody type and the gospel preacher of 
Dr. Watson’s type is a wide one. Mr. 
Moody looked on the world as a sinking 
ship and his mission as an effort to per- 
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suade individuals to escape from it before 
it should go down to destruction. Dr. 
Watson would persuade individuals that 
the whole ship can be saved and would 
set them te work to man the pumps. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, as soon as he became 
convinced that his city was doomed, 
made it his one business to flee out of it 
in the direction of the Celestial City, 
leaving even his wife and children be- 
hind. A Bunyan writing today a new 
Pilgrim’s Progress in the spirit of Dr. 
Watson would make his Christian plant 
himself right in the heart of the city, set- 
ting his wits to work to save it even at 
the risk of his own soul. Men of both 
types recognize the fact that the regen- 
eration of the individual is the first es- 
sential. It is an axiom that only good 
men can make good society. Both agree 
also that regenerated individuals will 
seek the regeneration of their neighbors, 
but they differ widely in their views of 
possible results. They differ also in their 
estimates of human values and of the 
divine purpose for men, and as a matter 
of course in the methods they hold to be 
effective. There is room enough for both 
types. We agree, however, with a recent 
remark of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. We 
asked him, in view of his wide opportu- 
nities for observation, what was his im- 
pression of the religious outlook for our 
country. He replied that those who in- 
sisted that the old methods for bringing 
about a revival were the only methods 
that would succeed were making a big 


blunder. ‘‘God has yet other ways,” he 
said, ‘‘of manifesting himself to the 
world.”’ 


The new broom wielded 
by Dean Robbins already 
has begun to do its predestined work at 
the Protestant Episcopal General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York city. Dean 
Robbins will have a seat in Columbia 
University’s Council; students of the 
seminary may now pursue courses lead- 
ing to the higher university degrees with- 
out special tuition charges. In short the 
seminary has become related to a great 
educational center and cannot escape a 
touch of modernity and a broadening in- 
fluence. The Watchman, commenting on 
the fact that at most of the representa- 
tive Baptist meetings this fall the pre- 
vailing opinion among ministers and lay- 
men has been that the seminaries are not 
meeting the legitimate demands of the 
churches, admits the charge, and goes on 
to say that there is a certain note of con- 
temporaneous human interest lacking in 
the average seminary. ‘They fail,’’ it 
says, ‘“‘to set before the pupils the outlook 
of the modern man, they do not show with 
sufficient clearness what actual living men 
are thinking about, and from what point 
of view. ... What profits it if the stu- 
dent can answer conclusively the heresy 
of Apollinaris but is dumb before the 
materialistic evolutionists who throng 
the community in which he is to work ?” 
Co-ordinated action between seminaries 
and seminaries~and between seminaries 
and universities will be steps toward re- 
form. 


Seminary Reform 


It is a marked change of 
Methodist Confir- 1 olicy for the Methodist 
mation Classes 

Church to adopt the meth- 
ods of Roman Catholic, Lutheran and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches in pre- 
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paring children for church membership. 
Zion’s Herald has an interesting account 
of the way this is done in one Methodist 
church in New York city, written by its 
pastor. The community is largely Ger- 
man in its antecedents. Parents sent 
their children to the Methodist Sunday 
school and withdrew them at the age of 
twelve to fourteen and sent them to other 
churches to be prepared for confirmation. 
Young people who had been received into 
full membership thus disappeared and did 
not return. It was found that neither 
the children’s class, nor the probationer’s 
class, nor any other organization could 
satisfy these parents or prevent the con- 
stant withdrawals from Sunday school 
and church. Then the confirmation class 
was formed. Its members meet once a 
week, and toward the end of the course 
twice a week. They memorize the Cate- 
chism, the Apostles’ Creed, the Baptismal 
Yovenant, the Lord’s Prayer, the General 
Confession, and some familiar Scripture 
passages. They are taught church his- 
tory and polity and Christian experience. 
They are not recommended for confirma- 
tion until they give evidence of the con- 
sciousness of personal relation to God 
and Christ. To this end they study Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The course is 
usually two years and when the candi- 
dates have passed their examinations they 
are publicly confirmed at the hour of Sun- 
day morning worship, a ritual being used 
by which they are admitted into full mem- 
bership in the church. This innovation 
on established customs, without protest 
and apparently with the general approval 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church marks 
a notable change in the attitude of the 
church toward the children and in its 
ideas of conversion. 


According to the 
American Jewish 
Year-Book, just is- 
sued, which says that there are no relia- 
ble figures giving the Jewish population 
in this country, within eighty years that 
population has increased from 6,000 to 
1,127,000. The Jews hardly became an 
appreciable element in American life till 
about twenty-five years ago, but they are 
more numerous and more influential here 
now than in any country except Russia 
and Austro-Hungary. It is interesting 
in this connection to find the more or 
less rationalistic Reformed Jews insist- 
ing on the need of the power of positive 
conviction, intensity of faith, ‘‘ power 
founded on faith,’ as Dr. Kohler, who 
has just been installed president of the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, ex- 
pressed it. ‘‘ Life,’’ he said, ‘‘ is teeming 
with duty. The rabbi must offer the 
healing of the spirit to those who accept 
his ministrations. ... The student pre- 
paring to be a rabbi must learn to win 
the soul in prayer. One man who has a 


American Jews and 
Their Religious Drifts 


mission from the Lord of Hosts to pray. 


for his people is worth more than a dozen 
who are not thus consecrated.’’ Such a 
religious note struck by the new head of 
the Western training school of rabbis is 
indeed gratifying. Our reading of ser- 
mons by Reformed rabbis of late has 
shown that they are profoundly sensible 
of a spirit of materialism among the 
emancipated Jews which disheartens 
their spiritual leaders. 
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The most fruitful field for 
traveling evangelists is the 
Sunday school. The greater 
is the reason therefore why they should 
not be turned loose on the children with- 
out clear knowledge on the part of the 
churches of what these preachers are go- 
ingtosay. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
has a statement, which appears to be ac- 
ceptable to that paper, by a children’s 
evangelist of his views on the conversion 
of children which begins thus: 


Theology for 
Children 


All children need conversion since all are 

** shaped in iniquity ’’ and “ conceived in sin”’ 
(Ps. 51: 5). Estrangement from God continues 
from birth (Ps. 58: 3). They ‘“‘ add sin to sin”’ 
(Isa. 30: 1)... . From infaney—birth—one’s 
name is written in the book of life. Up to the 
time when accountability begins, that name re- 
mains in the book of life. The moment that 
point is reached, the name is blotted out of the 
book of life, if the child has failed to accept 
Christ and rely definitely upon him for salva- 
tion. 
Now, then, we know exactly the religious 
condition of children. They are estranged 
from God when they are born. Their 
names, however, are at once written in the 
book of life with the names of converted 
people. But that is only a temporary ar- 
rangement which God has made for them. 
There is an exact moment when their ac- 
countability begins, and-if they have not 
definitely accepted salvation through 
Christ before they know enough to be ac- 
countable, at that moment their names 
are blotted out of the book of life. What 
an idea of God children must have whe 
are told such stuff as this by a man whe 
is presented to them by their elders as a 
messenger from God! 


Analysis of the election 
returns shows in the first 
place an unusually large poll for an off 
year. Voters are alive to their duties 
and responsibilities. The vote in Ohio 
and in Massachusetts shows a reaction 
against that which is openly called social- 
ism or that which borders on it, the de- 
feat of the Democrats in Ohio standing 
on a radical platform being unusually 
severe, and the falling off in the Socialist 
vote of Massachusetts being marked. 
This, in our opinion, cannot be interpreted 
as indicative of anything more than a 
temporary reaction. The Democratic 
party sooner or later will fall into the 
hands of its radical wing, and the party’s 
platforms will become more rather than 
less radical. The re-eléction of Governor 
Garvin of Rhode Island whose denuncia- 
tions of civic corruption in the state and 
whose reflections upon the state’s moral- 
ity have made. him. disliked by the con- 
servative, ‘‘respectable’’ element of the 
state shows that he is popular among the 
masses of the towns and cities. His op- 
ponent had all the prestige of social 
standing, wealth and strong partisan and 
corporation backing yet failed to get 
sufficient votes. Governor Bates’s re-elec- 
tion in Massachusetts shows that he is 
stronger with the voters than had been 
supposed, his alleged Puritanism, and re- 
gard for the wishes of adherents of the 
Christian Church making for rather than 
diminishing his strength with the people. 
They have liked too his disregard of 
the party ‘‘machine”’ in making many of 
his appointments. The election of a Dem- 
ocratic legislature in Maryland will insure 
the return to the Senate of Hon. A. P. 


The Fall Elections 
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Gorman, who directed the campaign in 
Maryland and won ona platform includ- 
ing ostracism of the Negro, and whose 
denunciations of President Roosevelt of 
late have revealed the Marylander anew 
as an unscrupulous demagogue, always 
when in the Senate the servant of venal, 
corporate wealth and the open cham- 
pion of the Louisana Lottery when that 
was fighting for its life. The defeat of 
Mayor Low and the Fusion ticket in New 
York city, and the election of Hon. 
George B. McClellan as mayor, by a plu- 
rality of 60,414, has had a disheartening 
effect on municipal reformers. Comment 
upon this defeat of the forces of right- 
eousness we make elsewhere. 


‘Does the Modern 
Emigrant Threaten 
eur Christian Liberty?” asks a contrib- 
utor to The Presbyterian, and he answers 
the question affirmatively. An editorial 
in the Western Christian Advocate is 
en The New Knownothingism. It deals 
with the same problem, and says ‘‘that 
eur present policy is fatuous and must be 
ehanged.”” The astounding immigration 
figures for the past year, and the altered 
kind of the immigration undoubtedly are 
having their due effect upon the national 
mind, and the result in New York city’s 
election last week will accentuate the 
growing dissatisfaction and pessimism. 
It is significant that Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
last week in an address at Yale, took the 
ground that the nation was justified in 
making any terms it pleased as to suffrage, 
provided the terms were applicable to all 
races and nationalities equally; and the 
reader of Senator Hoar’s autobiography 
will be surprised to find so ardent a 
friend of mankind and so extreme a 
democrat as he taking precisely the same 
ground, and regretting that Massachu- 
setts, when it revised its constitution, did 
not stand for higher qualifications of cit- 
izenship thanshedid. Weare in fora very 
marked and justifiable reaction from the 
laissez faire, individualistic, optimistic 
theories with respect to citizenship which 
we took over from French philosophy, 
and never from our English progenitors. 


Who Shall Be Citizens 


. We are paying an awful price today for 


eur Quixotic idealism and optimism. A 
slower and sure way of rearing republi- 
eans fit to be sovereigns in a democracy 
must be found. A large percentage of 
those coming to our shores never should 
be allowed to land ; those who are admitted 
should earn their franchise rights. The 
ideal need not change, and qualifications 
never should be imposed due to race or 
religious discrimination. But physical, 
mental and moral standards may right- 
fully be imposed. 


The report of United 
States Commissioner of 
Education Harris for the year 1902, just 
issued, shows that the total enrollment of 
pupils in educational institutions of all 
kinds—private and public, lower and 
higher, secular and sectarian, for that 
year was 18,080,840. Of this number 
15,925,887 were in the public, free schools 
of the villages, towns and cities, sixty- 
nine per cent, of the total number en- 
rolied in the public schools being in at- 
tendance every day of the year. The 
implication of these figures is that more 


A Nation at School 


than twenty per cent. of the population 
of this country now is withdrawn from 
industry and toil for support during the 
plastic years of youth and is gaining an 
education more or less complete at the 
expense of the family or the State, the 
Church, for purposes of popular education, 
being a negligible factor. Less than 
twenty-eight per cent. of the teachers of 
these pupils are males, a fact not alto- 
gether satisfactory. But not until the 
rate of payment of the honorable calling 
of schoolmaster is raised can any other 
showing be expected. 


North Carolina so 
far as we can make 
out has more free speech on vexed prob- 
lems of State and Church than any South- 
ern state. The last number of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, published at Trinity 
College, Durham, has several remarkably 
frank articles by Professors Bassett and 
Mims and President Kilgo on the Negro 
question and the South’s provincialisms 
in ‘literary and political matters. Gov- 
ernor Aycock of that state is the most 
progressive and fearless of Southern 
governors. ‘Editor. Bailey of the Bib- 
lical Recorder (Baptist) never hesitates 
to expose sectional shortcomings, and 
Editor McElway of the Presbyterian 
Standard is stanchly defending the Re- 
ligious Education Association from the 
attacks of other Presbyterian journals 
and most of the religious weeklies of the 
South. A landed aristocracy never got 
so firm a grip on North Carolina as it did 
on South Carolina; and mountaineers 
are never as servile as dwellers in the 
lowlands. Whatever the reason for the 
contrast between North Carolina and 
some other Southern states may be, we 
are delighted to see her progressive edu- 
cators and journalists doing something 
to break the depressing and debilitating 
unanimity of a section too long unani- 
mous. The leading Presbyterian church 
of Charlotte, N. C., recently secured a 
pastor from a Minneapolis Presbyterian 


Free Speech in the South 
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church, only after it was expressly stipu- 
lated by him that he was to be free to 
preach what he believed. High ortho- 
doxy and low ethics—sexual and racial— 
have had their day in the South, we hope. 


Prior to the opening 
of the special session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress last Mon- 
day, the Democrats met in caucus and 
elected Hon. J. S. Williams of Mississippi 
as party leader on the floor, and the 
Republican caucus nominated Hon. J. G. 
Cannon as Speaker of the House, He 
will be elected and take the place made 
famous in past days by such men as Clay, 
Carlisle, Blaine and Reed. It is to be 
hoped that as speaker he will lead the 
House in a policy of revolt outlined in 
one of his speeches at the last session, 
in which he pointed out the ominous 
growth of power by the Senate and the 
portentous decline in prestige and power 
of the popularly elected House. Con- 
gressman McCall of Massachusetts and 
Henry Loomis Nelson in recent maga- 
zine articles have contributed valuable 
descriptions of this same peril. The 
House will have the people with it if it 
makes the issue sharp and if it stands 
firm. Congress is summoned to deal with 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty. 


Congress in Session 


The accompanying map 
The New Republic shows the physical situa- 
of Panama : 

tion and contour of a re- 
public born Nov. 3, recognized by the 
United States as a sovereign state on 
Nov. 6, and destined to be but an appan- 
age of the United States because of our 
control of the Isthmian canal which will 
be built through it under:terms that will, 
it is said, make us practically sovereign. 
A revolt of the inhabitants of the cities 
of Panama and Colon against Colombia 
is responsible nominally for the setting 
up of this new state. Colombia’s rejec- 
tion of the treaty with the United States 
relative to the canal is the real if not 
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nominal reason for the inhabitants of the 
isthmus desiring to venture on an enter- 
prise which, if favored by the United 
States, would insure building of the 
eanal and attendant prosperity. Not 
only has the United States recognized 
the new state but it has practically served 
notice on Colombia that she will not be 
permitted to subdue the revolt. 


European comment, except 
in the German press, is 
quite favorable to what 
seems to be a practical way out of an im- 
passe; and favorable also to control by a 
responsible power of the great interoce- 
anic waterway, which is to be open to all. 
Comment of the press of Latin-America 
naturally is severe, the point of the crit- 
icism being that this is but the beginning 
of aggression by us in Central and South 
America. Secretary of State Hay once 
defined our diplomacy as having two gov- 
erning principles—the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Golden Rule. The Monroe Doc- 
trine has had more to do with this dra- 
matic bit of history than the Golden 
Rule. The argument of the Administra- 
tion is that the building of the canal and 
our control of it involve so much for 
civilization and the trade of the world, 
that no blackmailing device of Colombia 
and no precedents of international law or 
our own national record of diplomacy 
should be allowed to stand in the way or 
a course which will insure the construc- 
tion of the canal. Russia argues this 
way in defending her expansion in Man- 
churia. 


How the World 
Looks at It 


New York’s Choice of Evil 


It would be difficult to overstate the 
pain suffered by friends of democratic 
government and municipal honor as they 
read the returns last week showing that 
the citizens of the national metropolis 
prefer predatory Tammany to patriotic 
reform. The verdict not only challenges 
faith in self-government by citizens of 
modern municipalities, but it indicts the 
pulpit and press of the city as relatively 
impotent; it shows that the vicious, the 
venal and the carnal outnumber the vir- 
tuous, the honest and the spiritual; and 
that by a combination of those who per- 
vert politics to plunder, of those who 
confound license with liberty, and of 
those who scruple not to gain corporation 
franchises by connivance with crime, the 
rule of righteousness is scorned, and a 
‘“‘wide open,” ‘‘graft’’ administration 
preferred. 

Analysis of the returns shows that 
Fusion lost most by abstention from vot- 
ing in districts where the native Amer- 
ican and well-to-do classes live. It is 
not denied that Tammany had unlimited 
money at its disposal, contributed not 
only by those who pander to and profit 
by the lusts of men, but by managers of 
corporations and by financiers whose cor- 
poration plundering had been checked by 
Mr. Low, and who stood to lose even 
more if he were re-elected. Not a few of 
these robbers and traitors in high places 
move in the so-called best society of New 
York and are pillars of her churches, 
which accentuates their damnation and 
ought to make certain their social ostra- 
cism and ecclesiastical expulsion. 


Certain facts are to be borne in mind 
in passing upon this calamitous verdict 
at the polls. An inspiring cause did not 
have an inspiring leader. Editorial in- 
fluence is less and less an appreciable 
factor with the British and American 
democracy. The Protestant pulpits of 
the city thundered in the main at men 
who did not need to be converted; the 
Roman Catholic pulpit was silent, for 
reasons which we do not care to impugn 
or to defend; and the masses of voters 
are outside the churches anyway. Tam- 
many as a predatory organization has 
existed in the city since late in the eight- 
eenth century, as Mr. Myer’s history of 
it shows, and has in days gone by been 
even worse than it is now. With age and 
experience it has gained a foothold as a 
venal machine, the like of which is not 
known elsewhere, unless it is the Repub- 
lican machine in Philadelphia. What is 
old and thoroughly rooted in the mis- 
guided affections and perverted ideals of 
an illiterate and fawning electorate can- 
not soon be torn up, especially where the 
reformers in several of the boroughs can- 
not count on the support of a middle 
class population such as most cities have, 
for it does not exist. New York is a city 
of tenement-house dwellers and of very 
rich men. Most of its electors are not 
steadied by any conservative instincts 
due to possession of property, communal 
pride or native patriotism. Her lan- 
guages are polyglot, her races innumer- 
able, her traditions Irish, Italian, German, 
Jewish, Armenian, Greek, everything— 
but American. 

The wonder is that she is as responsive 
to ideals of virtue and liberty as she is. 
Consequently there is no need for pessi- 
mism. Reform has been defeated before. 
She will win again. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, 
Dr. Parkhurst, Mr. Jerome have enlisted 
for the war, not for the campaign of 1903. 
Appomattox some day will come, though 
just now what seems like Bull Run looms 
large. But the victory can only come by 
utilizing the schools to the fullest extent 
as centers of instruction and inspiration 
in patriotism and personal and civic 
virtue, and by the churches rising to their 
responsibility as exponents of a social 
type of Christianity. The courts havea 
work to do too in sending some high- 
placed traitors and so-called ‘‘ captains of 
industry ’’ and financiers to prison where 
they belong; while virtuous leaders of 
society might do much to better condi- 
tions by a boycott on ‘‘respectable”’ 
social lepers. 


The Triple Affiliation 

At a large number of the autumn meet- 
ings of the Congregationalist, Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren confer- 
ences the subject of the union of the three 
denominations has been considered. So 
far as reported, whenever any opinion has 
been expressed by vote, it has been in 
favor of union and in almost all cases 
unanimously. It was our purpose to an- 
nounce the action of Congregational 
bodies on the matter, but we have proba- 
bly only a partial report. In addition to 
conferences previously mentioned we note 
votes of approval by the Taunton, Hamp- 
den and West Hampshire conferences in 
Massachusetts, the Marietta of Ohio, the 
Central of New York, Kidder of Missouri, 
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the Genesee and Grand Rapids associa 
tions of Michigan. 

The subject has been favorably dis- 
cussed in the City Ministers’ Association 
of Syracuse, following a paper by Rev. 
Dr. E. N. Packard. The Toledo Minis- 
ters’ Association unanimously approved 
of the union. An approving resolution 
was adopted by the corporate members of 
the American Board at the Manchester 
meeting and a Methodist Protestant was 
elected a member of the Board. At the 
American Missionary Association meet- 
ing at Cleveland the United Brethren 
were represented by Dr. W. M. Bell. At 
several associations and conferences rep- 
resentatives of the other two denomina- 
tions were present by invitation and took 
part in the discussion. The resolutions 
passed have not been merely formal but 
have expressed fraternal sympathy and 
the conviction that important results for 
good will follow the union of denomina- 
tions of kindred spirit, similar creed and 
polity, and the desire to co-operate in 
carrying out the plan proposed by the 
joint committee. 

A disposition as favorable to union has 
been shown in the other two denomina- 
tions, so far as reports have been received. 
Methodist Protestants in their autumn 
conferences have discussed the proposals 
and have voted to approve them. Bishop 
Mills of the United Brethren writes to us 
that he has presented the subject this fall 
to seven conferences, representing 75,000 
members. Six conferences voted unan- 
imously in favor of the union, the votes 
being informal, and in the seventh only 
seven persons voted against union. 

In several instances steps have been 
already taken toward the union of local 
churches of the different denominations, 
in the same town. In sections of the 
country where the denominations exist 
side by side the disposition toward affilia- 
tion appears to be even more earnest than 
in New England where Congregation- 
alists have little opportunity to become 
acquainted with Methodist Protestant 
and United Brethren churches. Alto- 
gether the movement thus far has met 
with greater favor and has progressed 
more rapidly than was expected even by 
its most sanguine supporters. 


Morley’s Gladstone 


We give much space this week to esti- 
mates of Morley’s new life of Gladstone. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, speaking for America, 
and Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon for the Free 
Churchmen of England, agree remarkably 
in their eulogy of the man and their 
praise of the book. The biographer has 
declared and these reviewers agree not 
only that Gladstone was the greatest 
Englishmen of his day but that his great 
qualities were inspired and directed by 
his Christian faith. ‘“‘He was a great 
Christian’’—this is the deepest signifi- 
cance of his career and its most exigent 
lesson for the world. 

The chief events of this remarkable life, 
covering three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century and ending for all purposes of 
political activity nearly a decade ago, are 
familiar to many of our readers. Glad- 
stone’s own estimate of important com- 
pleted results included the adoption of 
free trade—now again roughly challenged 
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as the policy of Britain—the removal of 
tests which opened the universities to the 
Free churches, the Post Office Savings 
system, disestablishment of the Irish 
church, the land acts which began the 
days of tenant ownership in Ireland and 
the extension of the franchise. 

Our reviewers barely allude to the fact 
that while Gladstone was the best loved, 
he was also the best hated man in Britain. 
Americans were often puzzled by the 
peculiar bitterness of feeling which they 
found in listening to English Conserv- 
atives. Not only was this true, it must 
also be remembered that he alienated by 
his proposals a large minority of his most 
thoughtful followers and turned a Lib- 
eral majority into the dispirited and hope- 
less minority which we have seen, The 
triumph of the Conservative party which 
in recent years has shaped the policy of 
Britain, is the triumph of reaction from 
the leadership of Gladstone. As foreign- 
ers, to whom nevertheless English polit- 
ical problems are next in interest to our 
own, the question of the reason for this 
hatred and these divisions presents itself ; 
and all the more because it is the Chris- 
tian element in Gladstone’s statesman- 
ship which biographer and reviews tells 
us is fundamental. 

To put the matter briefly, Gladstone’s 
Christian enthusiasms were not always 
wise. More than once in his career his 
magnificent industry, audacity and con- 
scientiousness betrayed him into equally 
magnificent blunders. Such was the short- 
sighted ‘settlement with the -Transvaal, 
which took no account of the stream of 
tendency in South Africa, but merely 
postponed the inevitable contest between 
neighboring races, to its equally inevita- 
ble embitterment. Such was the refusal 
of prompt and efficient aid to Gordon in 
Khartoum, which proceeded. on the sup- 
position that militant and fanatical bar- 
barism could remain safely bottled up in 
the desert. Such was the Home Rule 
decision, which took no account of the 
convictions of the Irish Protestant mi- 
nority, or of the consequences to Britain 
of the Liberal loss of power. Such was 
the ill-judged and inefficient literary de- 
fense of Christianity in contest with 
leaders of natural science on their own 
ground. No one questions the sincerity 
of Gladstone’s Christian motive in any of 
these difficult or complicated situations, 
but the results have shown that his en- 
thusiasm betrayed him into complete 
misjudgment of the real requirements of 
the time. 

The problems of duty are by no means 
simple with the least of us, but with the 
statesman who decides for the millions of 
his own and other peoples, and for all the 
years to come, the pressure of an imme- 
diate enthusiasm or the urgent claim of a 
lesser right may hide broader vision of 
duty and become the cause of wider 
suffering by the indiscreet attempt to 
cure an ancient wrong or relieve a pres- 
ent injury. 

This is but saying that Christian feel- 
ing must rather permeate and test than 
originate the actions and decisions of the 
rulers of men. The ruler must feel asa 
Christian man, but he must deliberate as a 
statesman before he decides as a Christian. 
He must look beyond the immediate ef- 
fects upon a few to the permanent re- 
sults and tendencies. He is a trustee for 


the coming generations as well as for his 
own and for the good of all rather than 
for his own feeling. He must deal with 
human nature as he finds it, and not with 
some ideal picture of what it ought to be. 

The glory of the greatest of Eng- 
lish party leaders is that he won and 
held men by his character more even 
than his powers. The Free Churchmen 
trusted him, though between his Chris- 
tian thoughts and theirs the great gulf 
of his sacramentarianism was fixed. 
Even his failures were but misjudgments 
of the proportion of duty, never neglects 
or denials. Their ill effects are but the 
measure of his eminence and the foil of 
his successes. He was a great Christian 
and has left the world far richer for his 
example and his service to the brother- 
hood of men. 


Personal Immortality 

In the series of vital personal questions 
receiving the attention of many of our 
churches at their midweek meetings this 
autumn we are nearing the consideration 
of one in regard to which there is relatively 
less thought and less definite conviction 
than a generation ago. Ask the average 
man today why he thinks he will live 
hereafter and if he is honest he will tell 
you frankly that the interests of this 
present world, the struggle for bread and 
butter, so engross his time and energy 
that he seldom thinks of the hereafter. 
In a striking sermon Dr. John Watson of 
Liverpool has recently declared that when 
a man was on his death bed fifty years 
ago his chief concern was as to what 
would become of his own soul; now his 
greatest solicitude is whether he is leav- 
ing his family sufticiently well provided 
for. Even within the circle of Christian 
believers there are more doubts and mis- 
givings touching personal immortality 
than commonly come to expression save 
when the inner chamber of the soul is un- 
locked and men speak to one another 
with utmost freedom. 

We are persuaded that this uncertainty 
is due in large part to the transitional 
character of our age as respects all mat- 
ters of faith. With the reconstruction 
already begun the pendulum will’ swing 
back. A doctrine cherished so tenderly 
by the early church and which is one of 
the assets of historical Christianity can- 
not be long obscured or relegated to a 
subordinate place in the scheme of Chris- 
tian truth. 

Some there are who expect that science 
will yet confirm more powerfully the 
Christian hope. The distinguished Eng- 
lish psychist, the late F. W. H. Myers, said 
just before his death that he believed in 
the course of a century the resurrection 
of Christ could be scientifically demon- 
strated. We should get what help we 
may from the argument from design and 
from the analogy of the seed and from 
the fact that mankind has clung through 
the ages to a faith in the future. But no 
evidence is comparable to that which 
comes from Christianity itself. 

If our anticipations of a hereafter are 
few and weak it is because our hold upon 
the fundamental things in our religion 
has relaxed. When we grasp the ruling 
ideas of our faith, the thought of God as 
universal Father, of man as his child and 
capable of being a partaker of the divine 
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nature and realizing almost infinite possi- 
bilities of character, above all, when we 
quietly and steadfastly contemplate the 
Christ, when we grasp the meaning of his 
mission here and see how impossible it 
was that such as he should be holden in 
death and when we think of him in all 
his risen glory, then our faith in personal 
immortality grips us mightily. The 
nearer we get to the heart of our religion 
the more confident we become that our 
lives will not be snuffed out at last like 
candles. 

The unspeakable practical worth of 
such a faith in the hereafter needs also 
to be emphasized. It relieves and illumi- 
nates life’s mysteries. It guarantees that 
the objects of our deepest human loves 
are not lost to us when death shuts them 
from sight. Above all it inspires us to 
live a life so high-minded and Christlike 
as to make eternal existence not only tol- 
erable but blissful. 


In Brief 


‘* Evil, be thou my good’’—says New York 
city. 





Dr. William E. Barton in The Independent 
cleverly describes, under the title, The Manu- 
facture of a Religion, how our new religions 
wax and wane, using the Schweinfurth delu- 
sion at Byron, Ill., as a specimen case. 

Talk about women being long-winded! At 
last week’s annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board«twenty-four women reported the work 
of the year in twenty-four branches in exactly 
sixty-five minutes, and they all said something, 
too! 





Harnack pronounced the eulogy at Momm- 
sen’sfuneral. This tribute, the reading of the 
Ninetieth Psalm and a few hymns, made up 
the simple service at which gathered a striking 
company of politicians, statesmen, scientists 
and men of letters. 





Philadelphia teachers to the number of 
3,333 have banded together to get more pay, 
which they deserved, and the city legislators 
are responsive to the pressure. When will 
preachers form a professional union to get 
what they deserve? 





Governor Yates of Illinois, in a perfervid 
Thanksgiving proclamation, describes the 
United States as having ‘tolerated all civi- 
lized theology.” Yes, and some that has 
been barbaric and degenerate, too. In fact, 
never was there a people that had as many 
isms as we have had. 





The most humorous bit of literature we 
have seen lately is Mr. Frank A. Sanborn’s 
homily in the Springfield Republican against 
the unwisdom of “‘ unverified aspersion of mo- 
tives ” indulged in by opponents of Tammany 
in the recent campaign. It is as if the pot 
should find fault with the kettle for being 
black. 

Boston’s Common Council last week passed 
without debate a resolution empowering the 
school authorities to teach Gaelic at the 
public expense. An “Irish American” in- 
troduced the resolution, and fear of the 
“Trish American” vote made the’ legislators 
dumb. Ruling races always impose their 
language on subject peoples. 





The political speeches by Mr. Chamberlain 
and other first-grade speakers made in the 
present campaign in the provincial towns of 
England are reported directly to the London 
Mail offices without the aid of stenographers 
or telegraphers, the electrophone being] used. 
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A verbatim report is on the streets within half 
an hour after the speech is finished. Next! 

The Springfield Republican is quite right in 
saying that the action of the Salvation Army 
officials in New York toward Ballington 
Booth and his wife during the scenes attend- 
ant upon Mrs. Emma Booth-Tucker’s burial 
have not been much like what Jesus would 
have wished under similar circumstances. 
Whether the orders came from the gen- 
eral in London or from the officials in New 
York, the effect has been the same—to dis- 
credit the Salvation Army. 

The Blakeslee or Bible Study Union system 
of lessons has attracted increased attention 
sinee the action of the Denver Convention last 
year insisting on limiting Sunday schools to 
the same lesson text for all grades. The arti- 
cle on Better Sunday School Lessons, which 
was printed as an advertisement in our last 
week’s issue, well sets forth the advantages of 
this system from Mr. Blakeslee’s point of view. 
Our Sunday School and Publishing Society 
will continue to furnish these lesson helps in 
connection with its own as it did last year. 

Has not the New York Evening Post lost 
its sense of perspective by saying that ‘‘as 
long as the problem of self-government is un- 
solved in New York city, it is unsolved any- 
where in the land?” That is provincialism 
with a vengeance at the very heart of what is 
supposed to be the quintessence of cosmopol- 
itanism. The defeat in New York city is a 
sad surprise to municipal reformers through- 
out the nation; but there are many commu- 
nities where the soil for ideals to take root 
in is much less choked with tares than it is 
in New York city. 

A proposition outlined in Our Readers’ 
Forum last week has taken form in the ap- 
pointment by the Nebraska Association of a 
State Advisory Board, consisting of Dr. H.C. 
Herring of Omaha, chairman, Rev. J. W. 
Cowan of Crete, secretary, and Dr. Harmon 
Bross, superintendent of missions. This board 
is to aid the churches in respect to ministerial 
supply, evangelism, missions, circulation of 
denominational periodieals: and: building up 
weak churches. In line with its fourth object, 
it has already appointed a State Secretary of 
Denominational Literature. All hail, Ne- 
braska, pioneer in the untrodden path of cen- 
tralizing Congregational oversight! 





In the selection of Miss E. Harriet Stan- 
wood to be successor of Miss Abbie B. Child 
as home secretary of the Woman’s Board, 
both the logical and sensible course has been 
pursued. Miss Stanwood was closest to Miss 
Child’s mind and heart, and for a long period 
of years she has been a power in the organi- 
zation. Miss Kate G. Lamson becomes for- 
eign secretary with the care of pledged work, 
and the secretaryship for work among young 
people hitherto held by her passes to Miss 
Alice S. Browne, a daughter of Rev. J. K. 
Browne, D. D., of Harpoot, Turkey, a gradu- 
ate of Mt. Holyoke College and Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Possessing charming 
personal qualities, exceptional intellectual 
ability and saturated with the missionary 
spirit from her childhood, Miss Browne will 
be a valuable addition to the force of workers. 





It is gratifying to see moderate English tem- 
perance reformers agreeing on a policy with 
respect to stricter control of licenses for 
public hpuses,. wider powers of local self- 
government and a sel for comp tion 
of publicans which will relieve the state from 
a share in the business of taking over vested 
rights. Moreover, the plan calls for ‘ con- 
structive reform which shall include the pro- 
vision and maintenance of adequate counter 
attractions to the public house.” Lord Peel, 
Lady Henry Somerset, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster and many of the 
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Anglican bishops, Dr. John Clifford, R. F. 
Horton, R. J. Campbell, J. H. Jowett, and 
laymen and women like John Burns, Leonard 
Courtney, Joseph Rowntree and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward favor the plan, and are to bring 
it before responsible officials. It is opposed 
by the temperance fraternal orders. 





On the same ship which carried the London 
Honorables back to England after their trium- 
phant tour in this country, went Rey. L. S. 
Crawford and his wife of the American 
Board, returning to their missionary field in 
Turkey. Private letters tell of pleasant and 
profitable talk between the missionaries and 
the Englishmen. Mr. Crawford preached on 
Sunday and took the opportunity to express 
the gratitude felt by our missionaries for the 
money and clothing sent by English people 
in behalf of the Armenian sufferers. He also 
laid stress upon the spiritual meaning and 
possibilities of such increasing friendliness 
between the mother country and the United 
States as was shown during the visit of the 
London battalion. Certainly it was a good 
thing that a missionary had a chance to say 
the last public word and point so good a moral 
to the visitors who won so many hearts on 
this side the water. 


The dogmatism of the socialist may be as 
pronounced as that of the individualist. 
David Goldstein and Mrs. Martha Moore 
Avery recently tried to speak in Faneuil 
Hall, the forum of free speech, and were 
hooted and hounded by those socialists of 
Boston who do not like to have the material- 
ism, atheism and sexual looseness of the dom- 
inant type of socialism in wage-earning circles 
in this country exposed as it is now being ex- 
posed by these workers who not long since 
were on the inner circle, and who speak and 
write with authority. Mr. Goldstein and Mrs. 
Avery have just issued a voluminous pam- 
phlet, setting forth the tendencies in socialism 
which they deplore; and it may be had on inex- 
pensive terms by writing to 113 Summer Street, 
Boston. In it will be found much interesting 
new material respecting George D. Herron, 
his utterances subsequent to his second mat- 
ing, and the socialist comment upon his treat- 
ment by the Christian;CQhurch. The sort of 
training given in:Sociglist Sunday schools is 
also exposed. 


Leaders of Boys Meet in 
Chicago 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH. D. 


It has been the custom of the General Alli- 
ance of Workers with Boys at its annual 
conventions to venter addresses and discus- 
sions upon a single topic, thus endeavoring to 
secure by a consensus a permanent contribu- 
tion upon that subject. The theme of the 
meeting last week in Chicago was Boys’ 
Gangs and Clubs. It seems remarkable not 
only that there should be such general inter- 
est in boys as the representative gathering 
showed but that people from such separated 
places and such different kinds of work should 
so agree as to the existence, danger and oppor- 
tunity afforded by this group-instinct of 
boys. Delegates came from twelve states, 
Canada and England (members of the Mosely 
Commission) and sixteen forms of work with 
boys were represented. 

The president, George W. Ehler of Chicago, 
isa Y. M. C. A. secretary; the first vice-presi- 
dent, Father Andrew Spetz, is pastor of the 
largest Polish Catholic church in the world; 
the second vice-president is Judge Lindsay of 
the famous Probation Court of Denver; the 
secretary is Dr. W. B. Forbush, Congrega- 
tional pastor in Boston; and the treasurer is 
Thomas Chew, secretary of the largest street 
boys’ club in New England. 

As to the reality of the gang there was 
almost tacit agreement with Mr. Thomas J. 
Browne and Miss Winifred Buck of New York 
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and Mr. Brewster Adams of Rochester, who 
pictured its origin, its analogies to savage 
tribes and its evolution into criminal aggre- 
gations or, supervised, into orderly and help- 
ful boys’ clabs. Mr. Adams had not merely 
won such a gang into settlements, but had 
done the even more difficult and important 
task of getting elected a member while it was 
on the street and following and influencing 
its activities. Mr. M. D. Crackel of Cleve- 
land has cultivated the gang by developing 
it as a neighborhood spirit. Judge Lindsay 
described with much humor and pathos how 
he had used it as the central force in de- 
termining the ideals and movement of boys 
in his probation work. Miss Addams of Hull 
House urged that it is the companionship, the 
social fellowship, rather than the blind loyal- 
ties of the gang that need recognition and em- 
phasis. Dr. C. R. Henderson of Chicago Uni- 
versity prophesied that unless the school 
should open its doors more widely and for 
more hours each day as neighborhood centers, 
and unless the church should become more 
hospitable, the former would fail in its func- 
tions and the latter would cease to deserve or 
secure exemption from taxes. Dr. George A. 
Coe made the loftiest appeal in urging that 
the gang must get into religion and religion 
into the gang, so that the boy may regard the 
chureb, reverently speaking, as ‘‘ God’s gang.” 

The membership of the alliance, which is a 
clearing house of boy interest without sal- 
aried officials, has greatly increased during 
the year. The full report of this convention 
will be issued immediately by the secretary. 
The next will be held in Cleveland. 


The Two-State Y. M. C. A. 
Convention 


The annual convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island which 
closed at Gloucester last Sunday evening 
ranked high in personnel, in enthusiasm and in 
the definite emphasis upon the religious side 
of the association’s manifold activities. 
Among the twenty-five delegates was a larger 
number of prominent members of local boards 
of’ directors than ever: before and as they with 
the officers were, entertained at one hotel, the 


opportunities for sd¢ial converse and spiritual 


fellowship were unusal. Through the force- 
ful address of C. C. Michener, one of the sec- 
retaries of the international committee, the 
opportunities of helping to solve the industrial 
problems were cogently set forth, while Fred 
B. Smith, another international secretary, 
pointed out the work to be done and already 
going on along distinctively religious lines. 
He also addressed the men’s meeting which 
packed the house Sunday afternoon and at 
which seventy-five of the one thousand men 
present expressed their purpose to lead the 
Christian life. The college associations of 
the two states sent a hundred delegates whose 
special conference was addressed by Dr. W. T. 
McElveen of Boston. The boys, meeting in 
two separate groups, had due recognition and 
the convention as a whole will stimulate work 
locally and throughout the two states. 


Perfect October days and an excellent pro- 
gram made the thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the W. B. M. I. at Winona, Minn., an espec- 
ially satisfactory memory to both delegates 
and entertaining churches. Representatives 
of women’s foreign missionary societies of 
sixteen states were in attendance and the 
foreign work was represented: by Miss Emily 
Bissel of India, Miss Anna Jones of Con- 
stantinople and Miss Jane Evans of Tung-cho. 
Mme. Tsilka received especial attention be- 
cause of her romantic connection with Miss 
Stone in captivity. The meetings were de- 
votional in spirit. Mrs. Moses Smith, whose 
long service has been one of forward move- 
ment, was continued in the presidency. 
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Shiloh and Its Religious Dupes 


The religious movement having head- 
quarters at Shiloh, in the township of 
Durham, Me., is dominated by a man of 
restless and tireless ambition, who seems 
to have gained almost hypnotic control. 
F. W. Sandford was born on Bowdoin 
‘‘Ridge;’’ graduated at Bates; studied 
in Cobb Divinity School, from which he 
failed to receive a diploma; and in the 
Free Baptist ministry had two short 
pastorates, at Topsham, Me., and at 
Great Falls, N. H. The ambition to con- 
trol others seems to have been born in 
him. His first preaching abounded in 
exhortations that involved the idea that 
he was superior to ordinary men, and an 
authorized mouthpiece of God. At the 
divinity school he assumed that it was 
his mission to lead all his mates to what 
the asserted was a ‘‘ higher ’’ Christian life. 

Gauged by his ambitions, his course in 
his two pastorates entirely failed. Mean- 
while he came in contact with the Chris- 
tian Alliance, and became impressed with 
the peculiar successes of men like Simpson 
and Miiller. In 1894 he went to a Free 
Baptist convention at Old Orchard, an- 
nounced certain vast revelations and out- 
lined his proposed career as a faith evan- 
gelist. He was coldly received. 

He had, and has, a certain kind of 
power with a certain class of minds. 
Pleasant in appearance, tall, good-look- 
ing, with a voice artificially modulated 
to a tremolo thrill that is effective on 
the nerves of susceptible hearers, he be- 
gan to pick these out and get them in his 
train and control. 

There are in every church, perhaps, 
restless; emotional spirits, over-strained, 
visionary and millenarian in their views. 
Some of them, apart from these tenden- 
cies, are good workers, and nearly always 
they are sincere. To these people who 
need judicious checks on these nervous 
tendencies, Sandford supplies, instead, 
the spur. They are excitable; he excites 
them. They are addicted to criticising 
the worldliness of the church; he frames 
their complaints. They have literalistic 
and extreme notions; he makes such 
views appear Scriptural. They like wild 
singing, noise, out-of-door meetings; he 
arranges and conducts them. 

Studying this movement at first hand, I 
have become certain that its influence is 
wicked and blasphemous, unutterably 
destructive to all sane instincts of the 
soul.No surer and swifter spiritual ruin 
has ever befallen any company of reli- 
gious dupes that that which has been 
wrought by the preaching and influence 
of this Shiloh prophet. 

On Beulah Hill, overlooking the An- 
droscoggin, the Shiloh community, under 
Sandford’s leading, have erected a great 
temple, a third of a mile in the outer 
circuit, with two smaller buildings, where 
about three hundred people are gathered, 
and where a Bible school is maintained. 
A seattered following is found in other 
places. These buildings represent sacri- 
tices. Women walked from Boston, beg- 
ging their way, to add the amount of the 
fare to the funds. Farms were sold and 
all earthly possesions turned into cash, 
by families who were later turned out 
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penniless. One of these victims died in 
in an old forest camp, of smallpox, con- 
tracted at Shiloh. He was expelled be- 
cause unable to induce his sons, who had 
run away from Shiloh, to return. He 
went out ragged and poor, wearing an old 
pair of slippers made of pulp waste. The 
villagers at Lisbon Falls rallied to save 
his widow from utter destitution, fur- 
nished a room and supplied food, while 
not a ‘‘ Holy Ghost and Us’’ devotee, so 
far as I could learn, ever so much as 
inquired as to his fate or hers. His young 
son told me that the property which this 
family put into Sanford’s hands amounted 
to $8,000. Many similar accounts are cur- 
rent, some of them equally discreditable. 

These dupes of an ambitious fanatic 
accept without question the ‘long cata- 
logue of lying miracles that Sanford pro- 
fesses to have worked. These include 
healings, such as the causing of a short- 
ened limb to grow, cures of cancer, con- 
sumption, pneumonia, diphtheria and 
other diseases, without use of medicine. 
One woman was ostensibly raised from the 
dead. Besides these healings innumer- 
able other miracles have been announced. 
Sandford bought a boiler for the temple 
and arranged to have it appear on a certain 
day. I have it on the best authority that 
he told the Shiloh devotees over and over 
that God had revealed to him that a boiler 
would be sent, but that he did not know 
whence nor how. Foundations were 
made, the boiler came on the day pre- 
dicted, and fitted them to a hair. The 
thing was heralded as a miracle of God. 
This blasphemous trick was run down 
and exposed—but all in vain so far as the 
Shiloh devotees are concerned. If Sand- 
ford should assure them that God wove 
the boiler out of geese feathers he would 
be implicitly believed. 

In similar fashion this charlatan ar- 
ranges his telegram for a miraculous ap- 
pearance of funds. At five minutes to 
twelve he groans as he announces that 
the money promised before twelve is only 
half in hand. ‘Shall we let the great 
God be proved a liar? Pray, brethren, 
pray.’’ So they pray, they groan, they 
moan on their faces, they call hyster- 
ically on the Almighty. Four minutes, 
three minutes, two minutes to twelve! 
Then, hallelujah! the telegram! Some 
one rushes up to the desk with it. 
Breathless silence! ‘‘Praise the Lord. 
Unknown benefactor says he will give all 
that is lacking.’’ Hysteria reigns, and 
this blasphemer gets glory to himself as a 
man who holds the very keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Many of these people, left unmolested, 
would remain ethically and spiritually 
safe under the ordinary influences of the 
gospel.. Under the hypnotism of Sand- 
ford. they fall on their faces, they groan 
aloud, utter moans like dumb animals in 
pain, rise and fling their arms abent 
wildly. Women shriek and dishevel the 
hair. White faces that would be familiar 
in an asylum for the insane shine out in 
the light of the tent. All the evidences 
of diabolical obsession appear at these 
dreadful meetings. Ghastly pictures of 
God and a fiery judgment day are hurled 


at them, as they writhe and moan, The 
doom of lost worlds, where flaming 
swords, falling mountains and burning 
skies make the scenic accompaniment, 
are daily pabulum for these deluded 
minds. .Not one of them will ever be 
sane again—unless by God’s goodness 
some wrench shall lift them entirely 
clear of these influences. 

The fruit of all these appalling sacrifices 
belongs to Sandford. The temple is his, 
and all its contents. No one else can 
direct a penny of the expenditures. In 
the banks in ‘and out of Maine he is re- 
ported to control funds, deposited in his 
own name, variously estimated at from 
fifty thougand to a half million dollars. 
He never goes hungry as his followers 
frequently do. He is the only well- 
dressed person about the institution. A 
young girl whose parents rescued her 
after she had become nearly a mental and 
physical wreck, told me that the ordinary 
fare at Shiloh was two meals daily, one 
of mush and milk, and the other of bread 
and potatoes. At convention times the 
presence of outside visitors prompted a 
better display. This girl caught sight of 
the contents of the waiter on which Sand- 
ford’s meals were usually carried to his 
room. They include delicacies that no 
one else in the institution is permitted to 
enjoy. 

I saw this preacher of sacrifice (for 
others) riding back and forth between 
the island landing and the evangelistic 
tent, where meetings were held last sum- 
mer, in a rubber-tired vehicle, drawn by 
a magnificent horse; and the same day I 
saw a tired and hungry old woman who 
walked three miles in the heat and dust 
to hear him. When they returned to 
Bath the devotees were bundled together 
on the little boat, but Sandford followed 
in a beautiful launch, bought with their 
sacrifices. He boasted that his contri- 
bution to this launch was but sixty cents. 
He says that the Lord sent it. Yet his 
hypnotized dupes shout ‘‘glory to God” 
when he endlessly rings the changes on 
his stock falsehood that he abandoned a 
salary of $1,500 to preach the gospel to 
them without money and without price. 

I have touched only the fringes of 
the great body of shameful facts about 
this movement and its leader. The civil 
authorities look upon it with apprehen- 
sion, against the day when these paupers 
will be abandoned to the charities of the 
town. Families have been broken up, 
churches have been depleted. Ruin is 
being wrought daily to the minds and 
bodies of the people. In an atmosphere 
where miracles almost greater than Christ 
performed are alleged, twenty persons 
died in as many months, six of small- 
pox, two of diphtheria, and the remainder 
of various curable diseases; raising the 
death rate of this small Shiloh commu- 
nity abeve that of amy city in Maine. 

If a warning note to restless souls can 
serve to deter them from yielding to such 
influences as these, more or less character- 
istic of other crazy religious movements 
of our day, then in the name of religion, 
and of good morals also, that note ought 
to be sounded. 
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Morley’s Life of Gladstone 


The doubt no longer exists, that the 
choice of John Morley to write such a 
life of Gladstone as would give a clear 
and full record of this great man’s rela- 
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GLADSTONE AS A YOUNG MAN 


tion to the life of England and the world 
was a fortunate one. It was assumed 
(rashly as it now proves) that John Mor- 
ley could have no adequate appreciation 
of the profound religiousness of Glad- 
stone’s nature. But not the most sensi- 
tive religious mind will have any just 
reason to complain of anything defective 
in Mr. Morley’s tone and temper as he 
makes record of the facts which illustrate 
the spirituality of hishero. Without this 
plenteousness of allusion to the springs of 
his activity Gladstone could never have 
been adequately presented to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

To those who would know, from the in- 
side, the motive and spirit of the move- 
ments of political life in Great Britain 
during the last seventy-five years, these 
volumes are indispensable. The Glad- 
stonian age of English life is, in many re- 
spects, the most interesting and sugges- 
tive period of European history. In it 
the past and the future were in deadly 
grapple. The area of the strife was more 
domestic. On the broader European bat- 
tle ground nationalism and imperialism 
had contended in fiercest conflict, and 
nationalism had won. Theold contention 
had become domestic, a conflict of the 
whole people against the legalized as- 
sumptions of some of the people. Noth- 
ing more is needed than these volumes 
supply to make it appear how different 
the aims between that Toryism into 
which Gladstone was born, and in which 
he spent the earlier years of his life, and 
the Liberalism into which, under the 
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sway of high principles and ever-deepen- 
ing convictions, he ultimately grew. 

The changes of his life were a legiti- 
mate growth from narrower to broader 

. conditions of thought and 
apprehension. Ecclesias- 
tically he never wholly 
separated himself from 
the traditions of his ear- 
lier years. His political 
enlargement brought him 
into personal acquaint- 
ance with the great Free 
Church :eaders, Dale, Al- 
lon, Newman Hall, Spur- 
geon, Rogers and others 
of equal prominence. The 
Free churches generally be- 
lieved in the genuineness of 
his piety, in the simplicity 
of his integrity, in the no- 
bility of his aims, and 
gave to him an allegiance 
which did them unspeaka- 
ble credit. He was the 
only great Parliamentary 
leader in whose magna- 
nimity and competency 
they had unwavering faith. 
In Gladstone they saw a 
man whose growth under 
the compulsion of events 
was slow, but steady, con- 
stant and unfailing. His 
faithfulness to conscience, 
to great convictions and 
the consequences * of 

ever enlarging knowledge 
lost him many of his old- 
est and dearest friends, 
sacrifices which cost him 
how much sorrow and pain 
these volumes but faintly 
suggest. 

With a reverence for his 
subject which could not 
easily be disguised, the 
biographer has allowed 
Mr. Gladstone, whenever 
it was possible, to speak 
for himself. Letters and 
diaries supply the informa. 
tion needed. The result is 
that Gladstone stands be- 
fore the world today as 
the most imperial person- 
age of his time. With all 
the leaders in English pub- 
lie life (we might without 
exaggeration say in Euro- 
pean life) we can com- 
pare him. The compari- 
son leaves him on the 
high pinnacle to which 
his most devoted adher- 
ents had raised him. 

If the early aspiration of 
his soul had been gratified 
he would doubtless have 
been the first Churchman in England, the 
mightiest successor of Thomas A Becket 
in the see of Canterbury with what re- 
sults to the English Church Establish- 
ment no one can predict. For as Huxley 
(no admirer of his political career), testi- 
fying to his amazing superiority to ordi- 
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nary men, once said: ‘I should like to 
know what would keep such a man as 
that back? Why, put him in the middle 
of a moor, with nothing in the world but 
his shirt, and you could not prevent him 
from being anything he liked.’’ His affin- 
ity for Churchmanship was not, however, 
to be gratified. If any man was ever pre- 
destinated to be—as Disraeli called him— 
‘*the most distinguished ornament of the 
House of Commons”’ it was Gladstone. 
He had to show to the world what a 
Christian statesman could be. Lord 
Salisbury, prejudiced as he was, gives his 
testimony that Gladstone supplied an ex- 
ample ‘to which history hardly furnishes 
a parallel of a great Christian man.”’ 

Many of the political measures with 
which his name is identified can be of 
but secondary interest to readers outside 
of English life. At this critical time in 
the history of England, when reactionism 
is in the air, and the frog is trying to 
swell himself out to the bulk of the ox, 
this volume is singularly opportune. It 
will reveal at what a cost, in what a fire 
and what a heat, the political enfran- 
chisement of England has been won. The 
last few years in the political life of Eng- 
land have abundantly verified Canon Lid- 
don’s words, ‘‘ When Gladstone dies, the 
people of England will know that there 
has been a prophet among them.’’ 

The soundness of Gladstone’s judgment, 
as that of any other man, necessarily 
depended on knowledge of facts. If only 
he had known America, as from personal 
knowledge he knew Greece, Italy and 
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other European countries, he would never, 
two years before the close of the War of 
Rebellion in this country, have made the 
mistake of assuming that Jefferson Davis 
‘had made a nation.”” That he was 
mortified by that judgment, and pro- 
foundly sorry for it, his sympathies (al- 
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ways with the North) and his after insist- 
ence’on the Genevan Conference, prove. 
If Gladstone had wavered, no man in the 
country was strong enough to compel 
respect for the Genevan award. Mr. Mor- 
ley does not attempt to minify the gravity 
of that untimely speech. 

To every careful reader of this volume 
the personality of Gladstone will assume 
heroic proportions. His marvelous feats 
of oratory, transcending anything ever 
known in the House of Commons, will 
scarcely be taken at their face value—for 
oratory can never be reported. The reve- 
lation that this man, who was called a 
dictator and autocrat, was ever a winning 
and gracious personality in his relations 
with his successive cabinets, could only be 
made by one who had served under him 
in the government of his country. 

Everybody will be interested in the 
sweet amenities of that domestic life, 
which made Gladstone’s home a ‘‘Tem- 
ple of Peace.’’ The amazing industry of 
this great man, Herculean in its propor- 
tions, will create wonder. His corre- 
spondence with all the world 
seems to have been in itself 
sufficient to occupy every 
hour of every day. But to 
some of us the way in which 
the springs of his activity are 
uncovered and laid bare will 
add much to our interest in 
the man who by one was 
entitled ‘‘that miracle of a 
Gladstone.”’ 

The childlike simplicity with 
which on all trying occasions 
he committed himself to God 
in silent prayer—the assidu- 
ous regularity, in his busiest 
days, at chureh services—his 
conscientious devotion of a 
tenth of his income all through 
life to religion and charity— 
amounting to upwards of 
$400,000, in addition to $150,- 
000 given to the founding of 
the library at St. Deiniol’s— 
the way in which he sought 
a missionary field at home, 
and found it among the un- 
fortunate ministers to ‘‘the 
great sin of great cities’’— 
these facts, now made public 
for the first time, will endear the name 
of Gladstone to thousands who hitherto 
have regarded him only as a masterful 
politician. 

It will be surprising if, for its literary 
quality, its sober reverence, its ingenious 
completeness, and its tender and beautiful 
revelations of one of the greatest person- 
alities of the nineteenth century, Morley’s 
Gladstone does not become one of the 
classic biographies of the English-speak- 
ing world. 


An English Estimate 
BY REV. J. MORGAN GIBBON, LONDON 


When Gladstone died men of all parts 
and creeds exhausted the vocabulary of 
panegyric in their endeavor to express 
their sense. of admiration and loss. He 
was described as the greatest intellect 
that-had ever devoted itself to the service 
of politics. An American, I think, said: 
“On the day Mr. Gladstone died, the 
world lost its greatest citizen.”” But the 
best and truest word of all was uttered 
by his rival, Lord Salisbury, who said that 
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he was ‘‘a great Christian.’”’” And now 
at length, after many delays we have in 
these three portly and handsome volumes 
the full text of that long, eventful life 
which drew from the lips of an opponent 
not given to extravagant words this 
sublime eulogy. 

The book* has been anxiously waited 
for. A double interest sharpened men’s 
curiosity—interest in the subject, and in- 
terest in the biographer. The physical 
task of wading through three hundred 
thousand written papers, the intellectual 
task of giving adequate literary form to 
a career at once so long, so varied, so 
strenuous was felt to be Herculean or 
rather, as Mr. Gladstone once said of one 
of hisown achievements, ‘‘ Hercules could 
not do it.”’ 

But the spiritual problem was felt to be 
the greatest of all. Mr. Morley was 
known, of course, to be a great man of 
letters, an ardent admirer of Gladstone’s 
and in moral earnestness the Elisha to 
his Elijah. But he was also the author 
of ‘‘Compromise.’””’ How would Glad- 
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stone’s religion fare at his hands? He 
would not ignore it, still less sneer at it. 
For Mr. Morley has as much religion as a 
man can have without belief. But he is 
‘* Honest John.’’ What would his render- 
ing of Gladstone be? Many prophesied 
coldly that the book would prove a 
splendid failure. Few of these will care 
to repeat their prediction now that the 
great book has made its appearance, and 
all who feared for Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
ligion will own that their fears were mis- 
placed. The book is magnificent. Mr. 
Morley has, of course, given due prom- 
inence to Mr. Gladstone as a politician, 
and every reader will I think feel as he 
peruses that part of the book that the 
injunction which Queen Victoria laid 
upon the.author ‘‘not-to handle-it in the 
narrow way of party” has been loyally 
obeyed. 

He dweHs.much and with evident pleas 
ure on the marvelous luxuriance and 
variety of gifts and graces that character- 





*The Life of Gladstone. By John Moriey. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Three volumes. 
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ized his hero. But what has evidently 
most impressed Mr. Morley is Glad- 
stone’s religion. He never wearies of 
this great wonder. He returns to it 
again and again. He is no blind wor- 
shiper. He paints his subject, as Crom- 
well wished to be painted—with warts 
well in sight. Indeed, in common with 
all who have written on Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley is specially careful to do justice 
to the ‘‘ warts.”’ 

Neither does he ignore the striking 
physical and intellectual traits, the iron 
frame, the steadfast will, ‘‘the fierce re- 
gard for the sanctity of time” the won- 
derful power of concentration, the courage 
that never flinched, the magnificent ca- 
pacity for anger, the magical eloquence 
that held the senate in thrall, have all 
their due meed of praise in this book. 

But the ‘“‘mainspring was religion,” 
says Mr. Morley. Above all Mr. Gladstone 
was to his biographer, who differed from 
him in creed, what he was to Lord Salis- 
bury, who opposed him in politics, ‘‘a 
great Christian.’’ ‘‘ Habitually, he strove 
for the lofty uplands where po- 
litical and moral ideas meet. 
‘Political life was only part 
of his religious life.’ ‘It was 
réligion prompted his liter- 
ary life.’ The Bible was his 
stand-by’’ in hours of strain 
and crisis. ‘‘He strove to 
apply the noblest moralities 
of his faith to the affairs both 
of his own nation and of the 
commonwealth of nations. 
It was a supreme experi- 
ment.’’ ‘Active hatred of 
cruelty, injustice and oppres- 
sion is perhaps the main dif- 
ference between a good man 
and a bad one; and here 
Mr. Gladstone was sublime.’’ 
‘His political career might 
seem doubtful, but there was 
no doubt about the man.” 
‘*Finally, and above all, he 
stood firm in the ‘old Chris- 
tian faith.’ Life was to him 
in all its aspects an applica- 
tion of Christian teaching and 
example.” 

“When was Britain 
stronger, richer, more hon- 
ored among the nations than when Mr. 
Gladstone was at the zenith of his au- 
thority among us? Besides all this he 
upheld a golden lamp.”’ Addison said, 
‘See how a Christian can die!”’ Mr. 
Morley.does not venture to touch on the 
death. But he has done more. He has 
shown how a great Christian lived. 


Lord Salisbury . . . called him “‘a great 
Christian’’; and nothing could be more 
true or better worth saying. He not only 
accepted that faith ... he sedulously 
strove to apply the noblest moralities of 
it to the affairs both of his own nation 
and of the commonwealth of nations. 
It was a supreme experiment. People 
will, perhaps, some day wonder that 
many of those who derided the experi- 
ment and reproached its author, failed 
to see that they were making manifest 
in this a wholesale skepticism as to 
truths that they professed: to prize, far 
deeper and more destructive than the 
doubts and disbeliefs of the gentiles in 
the outer courts.—From Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone. 
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A Pastoral Outlook from St. Louis 


We have been entertaining Dr. J. M. Buek- 
ley of the New York Christ-an Advocate, who 
gave us one of the spiciest addresses to which 
our Congregational Club has ever listened. 
Incidentally he remarked that at one time in 
his early ministry he was strongly inclined to 
become a Congregationalist, but was deterred 
by the fact that Congregationalism, on account 
of its loose government, had no power to keep 
out heresy. As Dr. Buckley is perhaps the 
most potent personality in the great Metho- 
dist denomination today, it is saddening to 
think of his decision against us. ‘‘ So near 
and yet sofar!’”’ Think what we might have 
been with this intrepid defender of the faith 
in our midst! Suppose the doughty doctor 
could arise in one of our assemblies and ad- 
dress our official brethren on the subject of 
Congregational adaptability, as evidenced by 
the fact that it takes five separate societies to 
do our missionary work on the home field! 
Suppose he had “‘ gotten after”’ the Christian 
Scientists from the vantage point of a Boston 
pulpit! Or, suppose he had leveled his shafts 
ef sarcasm and denunciation against pulpit 
plagiarism as editor of one of our Congrega- 
tional papers! There is no knowing who 
among us might be trembling. The mind 
loves to dwell wpon such ‘‘ might have beens,”’ 
then to think that the decision rested upon 
such faulty grounds! 

Would that Dr. Buckley had fallen into 
proper hands at that turning point in his 
eareer, and had been told that there was 
nothing in his dread of Congregationalism 
on the ground of heresy; that while a few of 
eur New England churches became Unitarian, 
practically the whole body of Presbyterian 
ehurches in England turned in the same di- 
rection; that a strongly concentrated ecclesi- 
astical system is strongly concentrated for 
evil when things turn that way; that the 
most orthodox body in the world are the 
American Baptists, who are even more démno- 
cratic and loose in their government than we; 
that the Apostle Paul described the only real 
safeguard of orthodoxy when he said, ‘‘ The 
same commit thou to faithful men who shall 
be able to teach others also.’’ Probably it is 
too late to convince him of this now. He is 
Methodist to the core. We will never know 
what we have missed in Dr. Buckley nor he 
in us. QOne thing is certain, he would have 
been a bishop long before this had he come 
our way. 

Dr. Barton, in his Pastoral Outlook from 
Chicago, says he knew he had reached New 
England when he was obliged to cling to the 
running boards of the electric cars by his eye- 
lids, and that he was back in Chicago when 
the newsboys were selling six o’clock papers 
at 4p.m. The comparison is apt; but others 
might be drawn. For instance, we knew that 
we had reached New England when all the 
church members were complaining of their 
ministers. And we knew we were back in 
St. Louis when we saw acloth sign stretched 
across the front of a prominent church stating 
that a revival would begin on that very spot 
the next Sunday evening. We believe the 
exact hour and minute were stated, 7.30. 


READY MADE REVIVALS 


St. Louis is the home of the machine-made 
revival. They can be gotton up on shorter 
notice and at less expense here than at any 
place we know. They run just as easily in 
the summer heat as in the winter’s cold. This 
shows that we are an aggressive city and be- 
lies our reputation of being slow and con- 
servative. In olden times in order to have a 


revival of religion, it was necessary for the 
Holy Spirit to take possession of individuals 
and groups of Christians who would pray 
earnestly for weeks or months for an out- 


By Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D. D. 


pouring of grace, very much as the disciples 
did during the ten days before Pentecost. 
Then hearts here and there would be touched 
by the divine fire, the burden and sense of sin 
would become apparent in those hitherto care- 
less. Men would begin to attend church in 
much larger numbers, the pastor would be 
moved to hold personal conversations with the 
impenitent; and, before they knew it, there 
would be a revival of religion. 

Now it is much easier. A cloth sign, a 
liberal supply of dodgers, a popular singer, a 
story-telling evangelist, and presto! the thing 
is done. This method is so certain in its ac- 
tion that the revival is announced in advance. 
Its duration also is accurately foretold, like 
an important social event in a busy season, 
** Order carriages at eleven.’’ They have ‘‘ got 
it down so fine’’ in this region, that some of 
us will have none of it. Perhaps we lean too 
stiffly in the opposite direction; but certainly 
in Congregational circles we are inclined to 
agree with Ian Maclaren that the artifices of 
the modern revival system are “‘ a spent force.’’ 


PLANS FOR THE EXPOSITION 


We like Campbell Morgan exceedingly well. 
There is no place where he receives a more 
hearty weleome than in St. Louis. We be- 
lieve in his methods. His appeal has behind 
it the power of truth. He uses no tricks or 
artifices for stirring emotion. Hence the re- 
sults of his meetings are permanent. It is no 
wonder, then, when the plan of carrying ona 
union religious campaign during the World’s 
Fair under Campbell Morgan’s leadership fell 
through, that the Congregationalists turned 
to him to conduct a movement under denomi- 
national auspices. We have strong hope of 
securing him for the last two months of the 
fair—October and November. If he comes, 
our nineteen churches will stand behind him 
as a united, aggressive force. If, however, 
from the wreck of the original union plan 
some new general campaign can be brought 
out, we are in a position to co-operate all the 
more effectively on account of the anticipated 
leadership of Dr. Morgan. 

There is a possibility that the denomina- 
tions may unite under some such plan as that 
adopted by the united Christian forces of 
Japan during their recent exposition, by 
which each body shall be responsible for spe- 
cial religious work during certain periods of 
the fair, using one central auditorium, and 
uniting for simultaneous effect duting the 
opening and closing weeks. Our various 
Congregational churches, acting separately, 
will also make the most of the opportunity, 
each endeavoring to make its pulpit and its 
organization as effective as possible. The 
First Church is planning to bring to its pulpit 
the ablest preachers of our denomination, 
men like Drs, Abbott, Bradford, Gordon, 
Gunsaulus and Hillis. Each of these breth- 
ren has been asked to occupy the pulpit two 
Sundays during September and October, giv- 
ing in the morning what may be called a 
watchtower discourse on some broad theme 
of theological or humanitarian interest, and 
in the afternoon a discourse purely spiritual 
in matter and tone. On Wednesday evenings 
these brethren wiil hold informal conferences 
where denominational and other matters may 
be discussed by question and answer. In this 
way there will be an unbroken succession of 
great services during the best months of the 
fair. Other plans for utilizing this rare op- 
portunity are being arranged by this and 
other churches, and will be divulged later on. 


AS TO THE MISSIONARY MAGAZINES 


As possibly shedding some light on the prob- 
lem of denominational missionary publica- 
tions, the example of one of our pastors may 





be of value. Feeling that the people should 
be intelligent regarding the great and val- 
ued work of all our societies, he took into the 
prayer meeting copies of each of our mission- 
ary periodicals. He explained what each 
represented, and stated the price of its sub- 
scription. Then he spread them all out on 
the table. There they were—The Missionary 
Herald, The Home Missionary, The American 
Missionary, The Pilgrim Missionary, Mission 
Studies, The Church Building Quarterly and 
Congregational Work. He also took occasion 
to mention that The Congregationalist, pub- 
lishes interesting accounts of our missionary 
operations throughout the world. Surely an 
impressive display. It proved, however, to 
be oppressive rather than impressive; and 
when he saw on the faces of the people a queer 
look which passed into a broad smile and 
finally broke out in an audible laugh which 
swept over the room, he realized that he had 
lost his case, and could only say, ‘‘ Well, I 
hope you will take as many of them as you 
can.” 

If he had put the question to vote, there is 
no doubt but what the whole set of these 
periodicals, with the exception, of course, of 
The Congregationalist, would have been 
recommended out of existence, and a single 
publication voted fer in their place. This is 
undoubiedly the overwhelming sentiment in 
our churches throughout the Southwest. We 
pastors are practically inhibited from urging 
these excellent periodicals upon our people on 
account of their number. Their circulation at 
present is limited to the few who have special 
interest in one society or another. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


What has become of the movement for the 
enrichment and dignifying of Congregational 
worship? We all want it here. Why, even 
a Southern Methodist minister the other day 
publicly advocated the use of the gown in the 
pulpit, and his brethren were net shocked 
either, although a rival Baptist pastor re- 
marked, ‘‘ Well, I see the Methodists are 
moving towards Rome.’”’? Gowns or no gowns, 
we want a more worshipful service, and when 
this movement for a Congregational ritual 
begins, we are ready to be in the vanguard. 

Speaking of Baptists—Why did Dr. William- 
son, the wonderfully successful pastor of the 
Third Baptist Church here, decline the call to 
Tremont Temple, Boston? There have been 
many conjectures as to the real reason. I 
made bold to ask him and he replied: ‘ O, 
Boston seemed such a long way off to me. I 
felt as if I was in a corner of the world 
when I was there those two weeks. I might 
as well have been overin England.’’ This is 
really too delicious to keep. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 15-21. Why Do You Think You 
Will Live Hereafter? Job 14: 13-22; John 
14: 1-3, 15-19; 1 Cor. 15: 51-58. 

Of various arguments—the analogy of the seed) 
the argument from design and evolution, universa, 
adherence of mankind to faith in immortality, the 
witness of Christ—which do you consider the most 
satisfactory ? 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 687.] 


The Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Australia has been discussing the question 
of union—organic—with other evangelical? 
Christian bodies. A notable incident during 
the consecration meeting of the Australasian 
Christian Endeavor Convention was the bring- 
ing of a fraternal message from the Anglican 
Synod of New South Wales then in session. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Boast and Its Answer 


Delight, and love, and song, and ecstasy, 

I’ll write in golden letters on the sky, 

And gloom, and fear, and hate, and misery, 
In the eargh’s center buried deep will lie, 
When Lam King. Oh, what a world ’twill be! 


What will poor sparrows do when peacocks 
sing? 

When thunder never rolls, no rainbow span! 

When tears mean joy, sweet sympathy, take 
wing! 

When June is endless, fly, dear hope, from 
man! 

A stupid world ’twill be when you are King! 

—Eliza Boyle O’ Reilly, in My Candles and 
Other Poems. 


Rhyme and Reason 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Is one born with an ear for poetry, 
just as one may have an ear for music ? 
It may be so; and yet I like to think that 
a taste for poetry can be cultivated, like 
a taste for olives or golf, or many other 
delicious things of life. For there are 
few more refreshing resources than the 
well of English verse, and it seems a 
great pity that more persons do not re- 
sort to this free fountain. 

Certainly most children like the canter 
of verse and the jingle of rhyme. It is 
always easy to interest the very little 
ones in the simplest rhymed anecdote, 
and they soon learn to repeat it with 
great gusto. Why else has Mother Goose 
remained so eternally popular? The ma- 
jority of older children like to learn and 
recite poetry. Then comes a time when 
most of them try their hand at making 
verses of theirown. What grown-up can 
plead ‘‘ not guilty ”’ to the charge of hav- 
ing written at least one ‘‘poem”’ in the 
course of his stressful experience ? 

Yet, having reached middle years, how 
few persons seem to care for poetry. 
Ilow few ever sit down to read any 
verses whatsoever. Most readers trouble 
themselves little with those pages in the 
magazines where the lines run all un- 
evenly, each one beginning with a be- 
traying capital. The editors know this, 
and frankly admit that they desire poems 
chiefly to fill out an awkward space at 
the bottom of a page, or to introduce 
the imaginings of some popular illus- 
trator. 

How and where, then, was the verse- 
taste lost? When did the heart become 
deaf to the beat of rhythm and the soul 
shut itself to the appealing charm of 
rhyme? Was it because in our young 
sensitiveness we heard poetry branded 
as mawkish and unworthy? Was it be- 
cause, in the stress of doing we lost con- 
ceit of mere thinking and feeling, and 
began to consider the things which are 
not immediately practical as a waste of 
time? Was it because, having lost the 
school habit of learning verse, of reading 
it for education’s sake, we found so many 
other things to read that we never had 
time to remember poetry? This last, I 
fear, is the foolish reason that most 
persons would give. 

Patty isa busy woman, busy with house- 
keeping and the care of a young, strenuous 


family and she says that she has no time 
for poetry and such nonsense. Yet when, 
one day, looking at her youngest darling 
I repeated some familiar lines of Words- 
worth, how her face softened and became 
lovely, and lifting her eyes full of tears 
she said: 

“That is beautiful, isn’t it? How he 
says what one thinks, but cannot ex- 
press!’’ The poem had thrilled her toa 
sense of expression. It had lifted her 
spirit. Nonsense indeed! Patty and her 
family would be the better for much of 
such nonsense. 

If Patty had but made a practice of 
learning poetry by heart what a comfort 
it would be to her nowadays. Good po- 
etry stored up in the memory is a fund 
invested in the best paying of banks. 
Or it is like fragrance from the country 
blown into city streets. It comes unbid- 
den to refresh one at trying moments and 
in the saddest hours. It takes away from 
the sordid realities of life and lifts one into 
a sweeter realm. As at the touch of a 
secret spring it responds to many an ex- 
perience, lending romance and mystery 
to otherwise commonplace happenings. 
Patty’s daily life might echo with such 
mystic music; and it might be re-echoing 
in her children’s little souls. What more 
beautiful influence could bless a nursery ? 

Patty’s day isa busy one. She has no 
time in the morning to sit down and read 
anything. She has no time at noon; no 
time till late in the day when the children 
are abed, the house is quiet, and she with 
her John are lounging on either side of 
the fire. And what do Patty and her 
husband choose to read after the long, 
hard day? Surely, something restful, 
something ‘‘far from today,” apart from 
the reminder of sordid city life. 

Nay: Patty absorbs one-half and John 
buries his nose in the other half of the 
daily paper, with its grim details of battle, 
murder and sudden death, its sporting 
sheet and petty society gossip, its woman’s 
page of idiotic suggestion, its man’s page 
of stock returns. They read it through 
and through, silently, column by column. 
And then it is time for bed, the precious 
evening is ended. 

This is huw Patty and her husband 
rest and refresh their minds for a new 
day of care and endeavor. It would no 
more occur to them to read some bit of 
good literature, prose or poetry, than to 
go out for a walk in the brisk, fresh air— 
and that would be another restful and 
refreshing thing. 

Think what pleasure they might have 
from reading aloud in turn—for both 
have good voices—some stirring old bal- 
lad with a vigorous lilt such as one finds 
in Perey’s Reliques; some quiet, sweet- 
cadenced idyl of Tennyson; some per- 
fumed fancy of Keats or Shelley; some 
dramatic story of a life as Browning saw 
it—something chosen for the day or the 
mood, for stimulus or for relaxation, for 
change of time or place. There are such 
stores of treasure from which to select, 
such variety of sensation into which John 
and Patty might dip, such shades of ex- 
perience to share, that one is sorry for the 
unconscious youngsters tucked away in 
bed upstairs; since they are unable to 


enjoy these things in the firelight glow, 
as John and Patty might—if they would. 

But alas! John and Patty are reading 
the newspaper, silently, while their babies 
may even now be dreaming of their 
Mother Goose rhymes, to the tinkly, 
jingly charm of which their little hearts 
beat time. The shades of the prison 
house have not yet closed them in. If 
they are to grow up without a love for 
poetry, they are happier now in their 
dayg of nursery rhymes. 


The Angel with the Violin 


BY GRACE H, BOUTELLE 


Refreshingly human, amazingly mod- 
ern and divinely cheerful, she plays an 
unceasing, silent melody—Melozzo da 
Forli’s Angel with the Violin. 

It has been argued that she is too 
earthly for an angel. It is true that she 





is not a spiritual abstraction, a myste- 
rious, attenuated being looking down 
upon mortals with a sad and alien air 
which proves superior holiness, She is 
undeniably robust. Her hair curls in a 
bewitchingly mundane fashion—like a 
young girl’s of today, with glints of 
tawny gold, as if the sun loved it, and 
her eyes are clear springs of sweet, ev- 
eryday emotions. Even her rose-tipped, 
plumy wings seem the manifestation of 
a vitality so strong and buoyant that it 
can walk or soar at will. 

Melozzo da Forli was reverently wise. 
He knew that it was not necessary that a 
soul should be denuded to be divine. His 
sunny, healthy angel lifts fearless eyes to 
God, worshiping him with all her being 
with body no less than heart and soul, 
The firm, tapering fingers press the 
strings of the violin with a touch that is 
not an unearned inspiration, but the re- 
sult of study and work and of the love of 
both. 

Different souls give different answers 
to God’s tender questioning—some churl- 
ish, some careless and some grateful. 
Of the many possible thanksgivings, 
music is surely hers and she offers it 
gladly. Perhaps there were only a few 
rough, faltering notes at first—it is more 
natural so—then through her blunders 
her hand learned skill. The sweep of the 
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bow grew more sure and delicate and the 
vibrant tones more lyric and mellow, be- 
cause the love of her heart, the strength 
of her soul and the skill of her body made 
them so. The deepest cheer of her mes- 
sage to those of us who see her daily, is 
that there is no suggestion of finally 
achieved perfection. Her face is up- 
turned to her Master while she plays, as 
if even now, though she has her wings, 
she is learning still. 





Village Good Samaritanism 
BY ADELINE M,. JENNEY 


It was a bit of a thing, a defective rail or 
some such matter, but because of it over a 
score of people lay groaning or unconscious in 
the homes of the village that stifling August 
day—for there was no hospital in B—. It 
had been talked of to be sure but the council 
decided that the town was too small to support 
one. 

The poor young doctor fresh from the city 
groaned as he mopped his face and then 
hurried on from one sufferer to another—O, 
for a fracture bed, or even a common hospital 
cot in place of those great suffocating feather 
beds! There was a drug store to be sure, but 
it boasted only two paltry ice bags and what 
were they among so many? So he set the 
eager housewives to improvising more out of 
oil-cloth which was too stiff to be comfortable 
or cotton cloth which despite precautions sent 
icy little rills down aching backs. Sheets were 
torn up into bandages but there was no band- 
age winder to make them into firm, easily used 
rolls. So the long day and night wore on until 
the needed supplies could be secured from the 
city. And through that long night’s vigil 
many of the impromptu nurses wondered 
whether there could not be some plan by 
which supplies could be had ready for any 
emergency, and out of their wonderings there 
finally grew a village Hospital Supply League. 

Some villages and small towns have adopted 
a scheme by which their citizens may have the 
necessary aids and comforts in case of sickness 
which a hospital affords those who live in a 
city. 

The village of Whitinsville, Mass., for in- 
stance, has what is known as the Whitinsville 
Samaritan Association. For seven years this 
association did efficient work without any 
formal organization; but finally the demands 
became so numerous that a corporation was 
formed, and a permanent fund provided for 
the salary of a woman who should give her 
entire time to the care of and the distribution 
of the supplies. These include articles as di- 
verse as beds and chairs of various sorts and 
beef-juice extractors, feeding cups, night 
dresses and even individual ice-cream freezers. 

The articles are loaned out by the month 
and no charge is made unless they are kept 
more than three months or the applicant fails 
to renew the loan at the close of each month. 
Annual and life membership fees in addition 
to voluntary gifts provide the money for the 
supplies. Destruction or injury of anything 
borrowed demands replacement. 

It is interesting to notice that the associa- 
tion’s reports at the end of each year show a 
surplus in the treasury. The custodian says 
that seldom is an article returned without an 
accompanying gift varying from ten cents to 
ten dollars according to the means of the bor- 
rower—for the benefits derived from this as- 
sociation’s supplies are shared alike by all 
classes of citizens both poor, well-to-do, and 
wealthy. 

It may readily be seen that such a plan is 
capable of adaptation in towns where there 
is no hospital and perhaps no drug store. 
Churchesfor organizations within the church, 
such as the Christian Endeavor Society, might 
findjsuch work, interesting and helpful, , 
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For the 
The Two Pigs 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Henry had a whole bunch of bananas, 
a hundred of them, all for himself, The 
captain of the Henrietta gave them to 
him the day the ship came in when he 
and his father went down to ask after the 
cargo, for his father owned the big boat. 
Captain laughed a tremendous laugh 
when Henry put his arms around the big 
bunch and asked eestatically, ‘“‘ All for 
me?” ‘All for you,’”’ he replied. ‘Eat 
them all up before I come back and you 
shall have another. And Henry said, 
‘Yes, sir; I’ll try, sir”; anddid not even 
wonder why the captain and his father 
laughed harder than ever. 

The bananas were hung in the cellar to 
ripen and every day Henry went down to 
look at them and pinch them to hurry them 
up. At last two turned yellow and he joy- 
fully brought them upstairs. 

“But you must promise not to eat 
more than three a day, or else it will have 
to be my bunch of bananas,’’ his mother 
said, 

**O, no,’? Henry exclaimed. ‘‘It is my 
bunch; all my own, the captain said, and 
nobody can pick them but me! ’”’ 

‘* Well,” his mother replied, ‘‘then re- 
member, only three a day.” 

They turned yellow very slowly; there 
never seemed to be more than enough for 
Henry. Every morning he went down 
cellar and came up with one, and ate it 
for his breakfast, and then two more 
somehow turned ripe enough to eat later 
on, but only one was ready in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes James, his big brother, 
would look at Henry as he ate it, and 
say, sighing heavily: 

**T am exceedingly fond of fruit my- 
self. Don’t you think if I went down 
cellar I would be able to find one more 
banana that is fit to eat? How many are 
there left on the stalk? What, only 
eighty-five? Well, if that is all I would 
not think of robbing you; still,”’— 

‘‘When they begin to ripen faster I 
am sure he will want to divide with us 
all,” said his mother encouragingly, but 
Henry looked silently down into his plate. 
He was very fond of bananas. 

Mr. Henderson’s pig, Jacob, lived just 
over the fence at the bottom of the 
garden. Such a clean, fat, cheerful pig 
as he was! Henry loved to lean over the 
pickets and poke his sides with a stick 
and feed him the little green, wormy 
apples no one else cared to eat. One day 
it occured to him to wonder whether pigs 
liked bananas, so he broke off a piece 
from the one he was eating and passed it 
over the fence, and Jacob seized it eagerly 
and grunted with delight. 

“If I had more than just three a day 
I’d give you a whole-one,”’ said Henry, 
‘*but three a day is such a few.” Jacob 
listened with his head on one side and 
looked hungry. 

The bananas began to ripen faster now; 
Henry did not have to pinch them to 
make them soft, and he worried a little 
for fear more than three a day would be 
ready to eat. Once his mother went 
down and saw how yellow the bunch 
was turning and asked: ‘Don’t you want 
to pick off enough for every one for 
breakfast tomorrow? You have so many 
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you know, and they will surely spoil.” 
Henry looked serious. 

“‘But Captain Hicks gave them all to 
me,” he said. ‘‘He wanted me to eat 
them all myself; I don’t believe he’d 
like it if I gave any away.” 

His mother was very sober. ‘‘Yousurely 
do not mean that you are going to eat 
them all yourself,” she said. ‘That 
would be too selfish.” Henry looked 
doubtfully at her. 

“T’ll give you one,”’ he said after a 
minute. He walked over to the bunch 
and examined it. There was a small 
brown banana tucked in between two 
others. His mother had said she liked 
them thoroughly ripe, so he picked this 
one off and gave it to her. She turned it 
over silently and looked at it. Henry 
felt alittle hot. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she said 
at last, ‘‘ It’s kind of you to give me your 
very nicest one.’”? Then she went up- 
stairs, Presently Henry went out to 
talk it over with Jacob. 

“They all think I’m selfish,” he whis- 
pered, ‘‘but I’m not at all. It’s only that 
the captain would be angry if I gave them 
away when he said they were for me. 
Besides there aren’t very many left, not 
more than sixty or seventy, and they 
would not last any time at all if I gave 
papa and mamma and James and Bridget 
one apiece every little while.’? Jacob 
looked sympathetic. Henry talked to 
him a long time and felt better; then he 
fed him the green apples lying on the 
grass until he was tired picking them up. 
““You’re an old greedy,’’ he said at last. 
““You’re a regular—pig!’’ Then he 
laughed and turned to speak to Bridget 
who was coming towards him. 

“Ah, now,” she said coaxingly, ‘I 
want you to give me a few of them fine 
bananas of yours for supper, for my ap- 
ple sauce is all burned up. Come now, 
and I’ll bake you a cake come Wednes- 
day.’’ Henry shook his head. 

“TI can’t,” he said, firmly. ‘‘There 
aren’t enough ripe to cut up and still 
leave three for me tomorrow. You hadn’t 
ought to have burned up the apple sauce, 
Bridget.” 

Bridget went into the house muttering 
to herself. There was nothing to eat 
with the sponge cake at supper, for, as 
mother explained, the apple sauce had 
met with an accident. 

“Sliced bananas are not bad,”’ said 
James soberly. ‘‘Not bad at all; and 
with eighty—or is it ninety today, Henry? 
—already in the house one would think we 
might have had a few.”’ 

His mother shook her head at him, but 
Henry saw her eyes twinkle and James 
had to cough very hard in his napkin to 
keep from laughing. It was very uncom- 
fortable. But they were going so fast! 
If only he could have more than three a 
day! How many times did three go into 
seventy, anyway? What if they did spoil 
before all those days were over? If they 
did it would be all his mother’s fault for 
letting him have so few. He looked re- 
sentfully across at her and slid down 
from his seat and went down cellar. 

The bunch was nearly all turned now; 
there was hardly a green banana to be 
seen, Some of them were spotted with 
brown and a good many were brown all 
over, He pushed his hands down in his 
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pockets and thought about the matter. 
Perhaps he would better give away a 
few. He broke off four of the darkest 
ones and carried them upstairs. ‘You 
can have these for breakfast, Bridget,’’ he 
said, laying them on the kitchen table. 
But Bridget was still cross. 

“Is it them old black ones you’d be 
giving me?”’ she asked, with a toss of her 
head. ‘‘Sure you can take them out to 
the pig, then.” 

Henry’s feelings were hurt. He gath- 
ered them up and went outdoors. They 
were too nice to give to Jacob, but 
he was afraid to offer them to James or 
his mother for fear they would think 
them overripe too. He had had his three 
already that day; besides, he didn’t want 
them. He was getting a little tired of 
bananas. Finally he handed them to a 
ragged boy who was passing, and after 
looking them over suspiciously the boy 
threw three away and ate the fourth. 
Henry’s heart swelled painfully as he 
went in the house. 

The next day there was a school picnic 
and Henry took the basket Bridget gave 
him and then went down for his three 
bananas. He counted them and was 
alarmed; so many left, and all so soft! 
Ile was sorry now he had not let the 
family have some every day. What 
should he do with them? He could 
never finish them before they all turned 
black. If the captain never gave him 
any more he would not care. Somehow 
they had not tasted very good lately. 
He would tell his mother she might have 
the rest. He went upstairs slowly. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said, feeling very gener- 
ous, ‘‘I guess you can have all the rest of 
the bananas to cut up.”’ 

His mother smiled. ‘‘O, no,’’ she said. 
“I think you may finish the bunch your- 
self, but as I am afraid they may 
spoil before they are eaten if you have 
only three a day, you may eat six now; 
six every single day!”’ 

Henry felt a distinct hatred for the 
bananas. Six a day! He could never, 
never eat them. He felt sick all over as 
he thought about it. He turned away 
without a word. Just as he closed the 
sitting-room door he heard James say, 

‘“‘The banana cure for greediness seems 
to be working all right, doesn’t it?”’ 
and then he laughed. 

Henry walked on. He was not sure he 
understood what James meant but he 
was afraid he did. 

The ceHar was to be whitewashed that 
day and Bridget brought the tubs and 
boxes and fruit cans all up to the back 
porch and laid the bunch of bananas on 
the bench. She was very busy, so she 
never saw Jacob when he crept through a 
broken rail and stole softly up to the 
house. There he found the bananas, and 
with soft grunts of delight he began at 
one end of the bunch and ate right down 
to the other end. When Henry came 
home his mother told him about it, that 
every single banana was gone; and she 
was not much surprised when he never 
said a word. 

At supper James asked,’’ How many 
bananas left today, Henry? ”’ 

“Not one,’’ said Henry, eating bread 
and butter very fast. ‘The pig ate them 
all up.” 

*‘Really,” asked James with interest, 
“‘ which pig? ” 
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KINDLY JUDGMENTS 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 





Selfishness cannot forgive. Love 
cannot help forgiving. Love de- 
fines our neighbor as the man whom we 
can help, and measures our duty to him 
by what we would wish for ourselves. 
—William De Witt Hyde. 





Habitual communion with God is the 
root of the truest and purest compassion. 
It does not withdraw us from our fellow- 
feeling with our brethren; it cultivates 
no isolation for undisturbed beholding of 
God. It at once supplies a standard by 
which to measure the greatness of man’s 
godlessness, and therefore of his gloom, 
and a motive for laying the pain of these 
upon our hearts as if they were our own. 
He has looked into the heavens to little 
purpose who has not learned how bad 
and how sad the world now is, and how 
God bends over it in pitying love.—Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 





I have been in alb the four quarters of 
the world, and I never saw any man I 
could not love.—Father Taylor. 





But true religion, sprung from God above, 

Is like her fountain, full of charity. 
Embracing all things with a tender love ! 

Full of good will and meek expectancy ; 
Full of true justice and sure verity. 

In heart and voice free, large, even infinite ; 
Not wedged in strict particularity, 

But grasping all in her vast active spright ; 
Bright lamp of God! that men would joy in 


thy pure light. 
—Henry More. 





Wise sayings often fall on barren 
ground; but a kind word is never thrown 
away.—Arthur Helps. 





Love men’s possibilities, as your Lord 
has seen them, and it will not be difticult 
to be patient with the stages of imperfec- 
tion by which they attain. Is not time 
theirs as well as yours? And shall you 
learn nothing for their advantage from 
the patience of your Heavenly Father? 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 





Nothing will make us so charitable and 
tender to the faults of others as by self- 
examination thoroughly to know our own. 
—Fenelon. 





Being all fashioned of the self-same dust 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 





Almighty God, help us to put away 
all bitterness and wrath and evil-speak- 
ing, with all malice. May we possess 
our souls in pa however we are 
tempted and provoked, and not be 
overcome with evil, but overcome evil 
with good. Enable us,O God of pa- 
tience, to bear one another’s burdens 
and to forbear one another in love. 
Subdue all bitter resentments in our 
minds, and let the law of kindness be 
in our tongues, and a meek and quiet 
spirit in all our lives. ke us so 
en and ble that we may be 

Thee as dear chil 
that Thou, the God of peace, mayest 
dwell with us forevermore. Amen. 
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Tangles 


80. BIOGRAPHY 
Give names of persons referred to in quotations, 
the dates of whose birth and death are given. Also 
name the authors of the quotations. 
I. 
1789-1851 
Here’s ***#** who’s written six volumes to show 
He’s as good as a lord. 
If. 
1822-1885 
And still where’er his banners led 
He conquered as he came, 
The trembling hosts of treason fled, 
Before his breath of flame. 
Itt. 
1542-1587 
O’er ****’s memory the learned quarrel, 
By ****’s grave the poet plants his laurel. 
IV. 
1759-1796 
In smiles and tears, in sun and showers, 
The minstrel and the heather, 
The deathless singer and the flowers 
He sang of, live together. 
Vv. 
1769-1821 
The Desolator desolate! 
The Victor overthrown! 
The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own! 


VI. 
1644 (?) -1737 
No simpler man than he; he never cried, 
“ Why was I born to this monotonous task 
Of making violins?” 
vil, 
1804-1864 


When Nature was shaping him, clay was not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 
So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 
From some finer grained stuff for a woman prepared, 
vill, 
1813-1890 
Oh never yet since Roland wound his horn 
At Roncevalles, hast a blast been blown 
Far-heard, wide-echoed, startling as thy own, 
Heard from the van of freedom’s hope forlorn. 
Ix. 
1608-1674 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic free. 
x. 
1769-1852 


Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving €@ommon-sense, 
And as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
xi. 
1731-1800 
The very world by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s ways removing, 
Its women and its men became, 
Beside him, true and loving. 
xi 
1782-1852 
No mimic; from his breast his counsel drew, 
Believed the eloquent was aye the true; 
He bridged the gulf from th’ alway good and wise 


To that within the vision of small eyes. 
M. W. 


(All are invited to take part in another prize con- 
test, and for the best list of names answering this 
“biography tangle” one of Macmillan’s English 
Men of Letter series—either Whittier by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, or Chesterton’s Browning— 
will be given. The solutions must be forwarded 
within ten days, and in case of doubt the winner 
will be decided by any special merit of one of the 
nearest complete lists that may be thought deserv- 


ing.) 


ANSWERS 


77. 1. Country. 2. Husbandry. 3. Gentry. 4. 
Peasantry. 5. Porphyry. 6. Entry. 7. Sentry. 8. 
Gallantry. 9. Musketry. 10. Masonry. 11. Sun- 
dry. 12. Contrary. 13. Heraldry. 14. Centenary. 
15. Customary. 16. Honorary. 17. Coventry. 18. 
Foundry. 19. Pleasantry. 20. Summary. 

78. Wagner, Bach, Paine, Handel, Weber, Parke, 
Beach, Sullivan, Barnby, Verdi, Rossini i, Chopin. 

79. A spider, 
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The Conversation Corner 


Off To School 


EAR CORNERERS: Belated va- 
D cation letters keep coming in, 

showing that their writers all had 
good times, enjoying as one enthusiastic 
little boy, on his way home from New 
Hampshire, told me, ‘‘every little half- 
minute of the whole summer!”’ Now 
that vacation is done, I know that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred Cornerers are in 
school, and I like to think that they are 
just as happy, even if not as enthusias- 
tic, as they were in their vacations. 

My home is near four or five schools 
of various grades and the hundreds of 
children, little and large, whom I see on 
their way to and from their study all look 
bright and happy. How much better 
opportunities they have than our ‘Old 
Folks’? did when they were boys and 
girls! If it has stormed during the night, 
public snow-plows break out the side- 
walks before nine o’clock in the morning, 
and if the weather is too severe the chil- 
dren know there will be no school by a fire- 
alarm signal given at just such a minute 

I think it is three strokes, three times 
repeated. 

In some towns, the children living in the 
outside districts are brought in the morn- 
ing and carried home in the afternoon 
—what a jolly ‘‘carry-all”’ it is too! This 
isat the public expense, so that the children 
at the outskirts of the town can have all 
the advantages of the center school. It 
is still more remarkable to see children 
taken to school by “lightning express’! 
On the electric car going to Boston I 
regularly meet a lot of school children— 
they never miss that car, they always 
have their dinner-pails, their ticket-books 
and their school-books and they are al- 
vays lively and happy. 

One set of them has to change at a 
oadside junction and take another car 
o their schoolhouse, a mile or two away, 

ut it doesn’t cost them any more. One 
morning I saw them through the car- 
window, waiting near their house, and 
asked the conductor to hold on a half- 
minute till I got a snapshot of them— 
didn’t it come out nicely ? Lest it should 
not, the next time I took a car earlier, 
stopped at their home and took other 
pictures, one of which I show you. I did 
not tell them, ‘‘ Look as pleasant as you 
can,”’ but they did! Of course I do not 
know where all our Old Folks lived when 
they were young folks, but I do not believe 
that any of them had electric cars to 
carry them to district school and home 
again. Please ask them about their child- 
hood experience in getting to ‘the little 
red schoolhouse,’”’ and see what stories 
you will get for your answer! 

Now multiply this quintet (I am awfully 
afraid the printers will leave off the letters 
of that word which show its French and 
Italian derivation!) by a thousand, or ten 
thousand, and think of the other children 
of their age who are going to school, day 
after day, all this fall and winter. If I 
had a megaphone big enough to reach 
them all, I would shout through it to 
every one: If possible, do not miss a sin- 
gle day; learn all you can, every day; 
try to understand what you study, and 
if you do not, ask your teachers ? ? ? 


tillfyou do; look pleasant and be pleasant, 
for these are the happiest days of all your 
life! 

LETTERS FROM OTHER SCHOLARS 


One is from the foreman of my York 
Beach quintet (Aug. 22): 

My Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 am back at 
school now, and am doing very well. I am 
writing this between my arithmetic and read- 
ing class. Weare having lots of fun... . 

Highland Park, Il. ALLEN S. 


the summer school in the university! I am 
in the seventh grade, and in some studies in 
the eighth grade. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

A friend of the Corner brings this from 
her foreign trip; the exercise was a valu- 
able one for those children, and gives us 
as well a bit of a lesson in Scottish geog- 
raphy, history and literature. 


FRANKLIN J. 








Dear Mr. Martin: We had a new kind of 
competition last. week. Prizes were offered 
to any child under fourteen for the best castle 
or building, made out of the sand on the beach. 
About forty children went to Ettrick Bay, 
where there is a beautiful sandy beach. Ham- 
ish made a model of Inverary Castle, which 
is a square building with round towers at each 
corner with turrets. He used shells to mark 
the windows. He made a flag and placed 
some little cannon at the door, and on the tur- 
ret. He won the second prize, which was a 
Brownie camera. The boy who got the first 
prize made a model of the Burns Cottage. 
The windows he hollowed out of the sand, 
and stuck in little curtains. His prize was a 
little clock. Other boys and girls made models 
of Rothesay Castle, Carrick Castle and Dun- 
fermline Palace. 

Rothesay, Scotland. 


Who was the ‘Ettrick Shepherd” ? 
Was not Dunfermline the home of old 
Scottish kings? Was not ‘‘ King Robert 
the Bruce”’ buried in Dunfermline Ab- 
bey (except his heart)? Rothesay, you 
know, is on the Isle of Bute. I remem- 
ber its beauty as I passed by it sailing 
up the Firth of Clyde, twenty years ago 
this month. On the other side were two 
beautiful islets; a Scotch fellow-passen- 
ger called my attention toa quaint little 
village, and told me the tradition of its 
minister’s form of public prayer—that 


MARIE C. 


‘‘God would bless Great Cumbrae and 
Little Cumbrae and the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland’’! We hope 
to hear again from this lassie, and from 
Hamish, the prize-winner; I think his 
name is the Gaelic equivalent of James, 


For the Old Folks 
‘“MY NAME IS NORVAL”’ 


... [ have for some time been looking here 
and there for a piece that used to be in the old- 
time readers. The first two lines are, . 

My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks. 
Can your correspondents tell where they may 
be found? 

Norwalk, Conn. 

I had the pleasure of a short acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘ young Norval” on the voy- 
age to Scotland, which ended soon after 
we passed the ‘‘Kyles of Bute,’’ as men- 
tioned in adjoining column. Every morn- 
ing he brought to the passengers in their 
staterooms a dish of porridge. He told 
me one day that his name was Norval, 
but when I asked him if he still lived on 
the Grampian hills, he denied it and 
seemed surprised that I should ask the 
question! The piece used to be declaimed 
so often in my boyhood that I should 
have said it was in all the old readers, 
but I can find it now only in Fitz’s Amer- 
ican School Speaker (p. 88). But Bry- 
ant’s Library of Poetry and Song has it 
in full (p. 502). 

This declamation extract has alone sur- 
vived in popular remembrance from the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas,”’ once very well 
known, partly perhaps because its author, 
John Home, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, lost his place for having writ- 
ten it (in 1756) and assisted in performing 
it as a play. His patron was the Earl of 
Bute, who for aught I know lived near 
the home of Marie and Hamish! It is 
interesting to note that this part of 
‘*Norval”’ in the play was often taken 
by Kemble, Macready and other famous 
tragedians. 


KNIGHT STREET. 


‘““BRIGHT ANGELS ARE FROM GLORY 
COME”’ 


This fragment was asked for Aug. 29. 
Several correspondents quote it from an 
old hymn entitled ‘‘ All is Well,’’ found 
in ‘‘Select Melodies ”’ (No. 144), ‘‘ Revival 
Melodies ”’ (p. 18), ‘‘ American Vocalist ’’ 
(p. 254), and in ‘‘Plymouth Collection” 
(No. 1172). In the latter it is attributed 
to C. Dingley. If these books are not 
accessible, let the inquirer send for my 
copy. There are five stanzas, the first 
and third of which are given below. 


What’s this that steals upon my frame? 
Is it death? Is it death? 

That soon will quench this vital flame? 
Is it death? Isit death? 

If this be death, I soon shall be 

From every pain and sorrow free; 

I shall the king of glory see, 

Allis well! Allis well! 


Tune, tune your harps, ye saints in glory, 
Allis well! Allis well! 

I will rehearse the pleasing story, 

Allis well! Allis well! 

Bright angels are from glory come, 
They’re round my bed, they’re in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirithome, ~ 
Allis well! ‘All is well! 


Maa Mie) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Reviews of the Season’s Notable Biographies 


Henry Ward Beecher * 


The service Mr. Beecher rendered to 
his generation, his biographer tells us, 
‘‘lies not so much in any definite con- 
tribution to theological thought as in a 
change made in the atmosphere of re- 
ligious thinking and living.”’” He brought 
a warmth of influence rather than a light 
of thought in new relations or with fresh 
grounds of certainty. For such service 
the time was ripe; the elements of last- 
ing constructive thought were not yet 
ready to the hand of the young man who 
began his pastoral work in Indiana in 
1837. As Dr. Abbott shows, the real lack 
of the churches which inherited the 
Puritan conviction was at that time 
warmth of heart and enthusi- 
asm of service. 

This biography confines it- 
self to the spiritual growth 
and public services of Mr. 
Beecher, for details of the 
private and family life there 
are other authorities. But 
what a splendid service in 
critical periods did he not 
render? He was in touch 
with men, not by much pas- 
toral service in the usual 
sense, which never was his 
congenial mode of work, but 
by a sympathetic interest in 
human life and the continual 
interpretation of it in terms 
of the divine life which he 
had learned from Christ. He 
made men feel divinity, be- 
cause he himself gloried in 
human brotherhood. 

After the preliminary try- 
ing out of the Indiana pastor- 
ates, the great turning points 
of Beecher’s life were the 
Brooklyn pastorate, where he 
had the happiness of forming 
a new church in the image of 
his own ideals; the Civil 
War, which brought him to 
popular leadership at home 
and national advocacy in 
England; and the fire of the 
great scandal which burned 
about his name, 

Dr. Abbott tells us the story of Plym- 
outh Church with the direct and vivid 
interest of one who was himself a part 
of it. He makes it clear that the pur- 
pose of the pastor never varied, however 
expressed in pulpit theme or church 
method, from the ‘desire that this 
should be a revival church—a church in 
which the gospel should be preached 
primarily and mainly for the re-creation 
of man’s moral nature, for the bringing 
of Christ as a living power upon the 
living souls of men.” 

Interesting chapters are devoted to 
Beecher’s wonderful campaign in Eng- 
land and to his political convictions and 
activities in the reconstruction period. 
The odds against an English hearing 
only stirred him to insist on being heard. 





*Henry Ward Beecher, by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co, 


By his courage, persistence and personal 
magnetism he turned the tide of popular 
feeling in England, and rendered an un- 
equaled service to his country. A simi- 
lar triumph over a hostile audience he 
won later when lecturing in the South 
after the war. The ecclesiastical and 
civil trials Dr. Abbott treats with dig- 
nified brevity, in a summary statement 
of the aécusations and results, and with- 
out reviving the history of the unhappy 
controversies of the time between breth- 
ren. 

A consideration of work as editor, lec- 
curer and author carries the book to its 
concluding chapter in which an estimate 
of character based upon personal ac- 
quaintance is offered. A chief place is 





Copyright, 1903, Houghton, MiMin & Co. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


given to the Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
to which a long and sympathetic chapter 
is devoted. It is in praise of these vol- 
umes that Dr. Abbott gives us his own 
estimate of their author as ‘‘one whom 
history will regard as perhaps the most 
powerful preacher in American history, 
if not also in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon people.’”’ This prepares the way 
for the final estimate of a man who was 
before all else a preacher of the living 
Christ for living men. ‘‘Preaching.. . 
in the narrower sense of that term, as a 
heralding of Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Saviour of man,’’ says his biographer, 
‘‘always took the first place, though not 
the sole place in his relative estimate of 
opportunities.’”” This biography puts a 
remarkable life in its true proportion, 
and makes an interesting and stimulating 
addition to clear knowledge of our times. 


George Frisbie Hoar 


Mr. Hoar is to the United States Sen- 
ate now what he so felicitously says 
Justin Morrill of Vermont was in his 
day, ‘‘ The image of the ancient virtue of 
New England.” Hence these volumes * 
will have their chief value as a mirror of 
the thought and deeds of one who per- 
sonifies New England’s best political and 
philanthropic ideals during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Introspective though New Englanders 

have been they have not made their sec- 
tion’s literature notable for autobiogra- 
phies; and by Mr. Hoar’s own confession 
this life-record is dependent in the main 
upon memory, not diaries or a journal, 
It has gaps which are regret- 
table; and indeed on the side 
of form it is not a striking 
piece of workmanship, seem- 
ingly being a compilation of 
speeches, letters, anecdotes 
and magazine articles, lack- 
ing the editing necessary to 
give unity of treatment. 

There have been few men 

in political life since the Civil 
* War whom Senator Hoar has 

not known; and with New 
England’s choicest spirits in 
many instances he had inti- 
mate friendship. His share 
in making history for the 
nation and for the Republi- 
can party has been conspicu- 
ous. In this book we not 
only get light on the author's 
thoughts and deeds, but also 
on many good—and a few 
base—men of the past and 
present. In addition we have 
considerable inside informa- 
tion as to how and why our 
political history has been as 
it has. Amusing and witty 
anecdotes that reveal charac- 
ter abound. The estimates 
of men are occasionally thor- 
ough and penetrating and 
open up new phases of char- 
acter, but in no instance are 
they likely to reverse past 
verdicts, and not infrequently 
they are disappointing in their meager- 
ness and triteness, especially so when 
Mr. Hoar is dealing with men of the first 
grade whom he has known. 

Most that is new is told of men hitherto 
relatively inconspicuous, and the _ por- 
traits painted with the finest touch are 
those of men of the same class who have 
been dear personal friends. Candor is 
not wanting, and admirers of Roscoe 
Conkling and Benjamin Butler will get 
little satisfaction from Mr. Hoar’s analy- 
ses of their characters. By freely and 
unsparingly telling the truth about But- 
ler Mr. Hoar has done a real public serv- 
ice. Usually pleasant words are spoken, 
even of bitter political and Southern en- 
emies, and one of the charms of the nar- 
rative is its alternate condemnation and 


* Autobiography of Seventy Years, by George Frisbie 
Hoar. 2 vols. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $7.60 net. 
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eulogy of the South, an inconsistency 
quite characteristic of the author and 
revealed in many other ways both in his 
public acts and in this book. 

As literature of permanent worth no 
chapter in the book compares with the 
one on A New England Boyhood. As a 
study or analysis of character the same 
may be said of the chapter on Butler. 
For a man credited with unusual scholar- 
ship and culture one of the surprises of 
the book will be the disparagement of the 
contribution Harvard University made to 
his life, and his disavowal of any benefi- 
cent influence from the famous Prof. 
Edward Channing, who, as professor of 
literature, has been supposed to have done 
more than any other man in Harvard’s 
history to develop men of letters and gen- 
tlemen of refinement. There are singu- 
larly few testimonies to the influence of 
great men of letters or of great books on 
the mind and soul of the orator and 
statesman, nor is there much to 
show to what the religious and 
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ther claim as a vivid and interesting 
writer of historical reminiscences. His 
book reflects the wide experience of one 
of the most trusted Confederate generals. 
It gives a vital picture of the spirit of 
the South, as general of the campaigns in 
which the writer served, and of the lead- 
ers on both sides with whom he came in 
contact. And it gives it in the kindliest 
and most generous spirit. 

The author’s opinions are always de- 
cided and occasionally novel. He believes 
that the fate of the conflict might have 
been different if other ccunsels had been 
followed at certain stages of its action. 
He tells the story of his own exploits 
modestly and well, with respect for the 
character and opinions of his opponents. 
It is a book which will be read with pleas- 
ure not only by those who are familiar 
with the history of the conflict, but by 
all students of American character and 
history. 





ethical convictions of the man 
are due, save for the beautiful 
tributes to his parents and for 
the legitimate inference from 
his long friendships with good 
men, 

Professing to have always 
shown exceptional independence 
as a citizen and statesman the 
reader cannot but feel that while 
there are many facts to prove 
that claim, there is also over- 
whelming proof that the coun- 
try has seldom had a stiffer 
partisan advocate than Mr. 
IHHoar. For his Southern foes in 
the Senate he has magnanimity, 
for his ‘*Mugwump”’ critics, 
whether journalists or men of 
affairs, he has no kind word, or 
if kind the manner is patroniz- 
ing; notably in his comment on 
Mr. George William Curtis. 

Ingenuousness, sentiment 
often bordering on sentimental- 
ity, acute sympathy for unfor- 
tunate humanity, a noble ideal- 
ism of belief in humanity’s 
worth and democracy’s adapta- 
tion to all races at any stage of 
their development, disregard of 
luxury and content with simplicity, a 
loathing of venality, sensitiveness to the 
dictates of conscience, ability to toil early 
and late in the public service, a knowledge 
of the world’s best literature and facility 
in adapting it for oratorical ends, wit 
that has made him a dangerous opponent 
in debate and a raconteur without a supe- 
rior in the Senate—these have made Sen- 
ator Hoar a public servant whom his 
native state and the nation honor. Is- 
sued contemporaneously with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life, the book gives to Americans 
what Mr. Morley’s estimate gives to Brit- 
ons—a picture of a statesman with a con- 
science and with a passion for liberty. 





Gen. John B. Gordon 


To his claims upon remembrance as a 
dashing cavalry leader in the Confederate 
army and senator of the United States, 
General Gordon has here* added a fur- 





* Reminiscences of the Civil War, by Gen. John B. 
Gordon. pp. 474. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 
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SENATOR GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 


A Versatile Career 


This is an unusual biography * and in 
its own method a remarkable success. 
It is common for biographers to make 
the attempt to suppress themselves in 
order to concentrate attention on their 
picture of a hero, but this biographer has 
taken precisely the opposite course. He 
is reminiscent, continually saying, ‘‘That 
reminds me,” like an old friend at a 
feast. If personal impressions are to be 
weighed there is almost as much of the 
autobiography, conscious or unconscious, 
of Mr. Henry James in its pages as of the 
biography of William Wetmore Story. 
The author has not merely selected the 
elements which interested him, but also 
followed the suggestions afforded by 
names and incidents to make excursions 
into the fields of his own recollections 
and impressions. The future biographer 
of Henry James will, indeed, find a rich 
opportunity for study in the book. 

*William Wetmore Story and His Friends, by Henry 


James. 2 vols. pp. 371, 345. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$6.00 net. 
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Mr. Story’s career appeals first to his 
biographer as representative of the Amer- 
ican discovery of Europe for purposes of 
culture. He was a pioneer of that coun- 
ter-migration which has established the 
home of so many Americans on the other 
side of the Atlantic, including Mr. James. 
The picturesque figures of that migration 
—Washington Allston, Irving, Lowell, 
Motley, Margaret Fuller, the painters 
and sculptors and poets—are groups and 
figures in a picture which dances before 
the biographer’s imagination. He sees 
persons and events so much in their re- 
lations, indeed, that they sometimes cease 
to be distinct in themselves. And he 
selects and emphasizes to the exclusion 
of a good many contemporaries of Mr. 
Story’s sojourn in Italy of whom we 
would like to have heard more than he 
tells. 

The style is that with which Mr. James 
has familiarized us and which he has 
himself acutely characterized in 
a recently published bit of auto- 
biography. ‘“‘The manner was 
more apparent than the matter; 
they were too tarabiscoté, as I 
onee heard him (Turgenieff) say 
of the style of a book—had on 
the surface too many little flow- 
ers and knots of ribbon.’’ This 
peculiar style gains something, 
however, by association with 
real facts and persons and 
broader views of life than most 
of Mr. James’s recent stories 
have afforded. 

The versatility of Mr. Story’s 
work affords variety to the nar- 
rative, but the book gives the 
larger place to his friendships. 
That this is done of deliberate 
purpose, the tone of Mr. James’s 
characterizations in the other 
fields assures us. In his scale of 
values the law books, still hold- 
ing their place as authorities, 
which were written before their 
author abandoned the law for 
art, and America for Italy, are 
the greatest single achievement 
of Mr. Story’s life—always ex- 
cepting his character and friend- 
ships. ‘Living, as he did, in 
the pleasantest place in the 
world, it was his fate, inevitably, to be 
interrupted and scattered, to expend him- 
self for results of which, when time had 
sifted them, little remained but the ap- 
pearance of his having been happy.’”’ He 
had no real apprenticeship as sculptor, 
says his biographer, who is careful also 
not to commit himself to any unqualified 
praise of the literary quality of his books. 
But that he was an accomplished lawyer, 
with the promise of a large career, and 
a successful friend Mr. James declares 
without reservation. 

The son of Chief Justice Story, a stu- 
dent at Harvard with Lowell and Sum- 
ner, the close friend of the Brownings in 
Florence, Rome and Siena, Mr. Story’s 
life affords material for much interesting 
study of personal relations. The letters 
quoted bring up before us scenes of 
American and Italian life in which these 
friends were actors and the Storys were 
onlookers. We see the movement of life 
in these little groups and gain interesting 
glimpses of personalites in the undress 
of friendly and unconventional relation- 
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ships. It is a book which defies hasty 
reading—Mr. James’s style will hardly 
admit of that whatever the matter—but 
it will reward the deliberate reader with 
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carefully studied and animated pictures 
of the movement of American life in one 
of its phases during a transitional half 
century. 


Whittier 


Whittier appeals to the public mind by 
personality as much as by his literary 
work. His life has been written before 
and we have had a series of smaller stud- 
ies and reminiscences, yet one turns with 
curious interest to see what new point 
of view is found or new material offered 
by Mr. Carpenter in his number * of the 
American Men of Letters series. Nor 
will the reader be disappointed. It is a 
unique and valuable study of the literary 
evolution of the poet, editor and writer 
of noble prose, more clearly grasped and 
rendered than in any previous study of 
the man and his time. 

Mr. Carpenter’s style is full of charm, 
his sympathy and understanding of the 
poet’s mind and thought keen and sure, 
no less than that of the forces that made 
him what he was. In short, the volume 
is a genuinely valuable contribution to 
literary history, and the only regret is 
that it could not have been longer. 


Richard Henry Stoddard 


The charm of Mr. Stoddard’s person- 
ality shines clearly in these pages of 
Recollections.+ There are only two ex- 
ceptions to the geniality with which he 
treats the experiences and acquaintances 
of his life. The first is Dr. Watts, whose 
hymns were the disgust of his Massachu- 
setts boyhood and whom he can never 
forget nor forgive. The second is Edgar 
Allan Poe, who was in character almost 
his complete opposite and of whom he 
permits himself to speak with some bit- 
terness of criticism. 

The recollections refer more to friends 
and less to personal experiences than the 
reader might wish. They do, however, 

*John Greenleaf Whittier, by George Rice Carpenter. 
pp. 311. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 


+ Recollections Personal and Literary, by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. pp. 333, A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50 net. 
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give us an insight into the high and lov- 
able qualities of Mr. Stoddard’s character 
and home, and also afford pictures of the 
literary society of New York, from the 
time when the author began his poetical 
career while working as a molder in an 
iron foundry, to the latter days of his 
prosperity and honor. Poets, essayists, 
editors of that time move through its 
pages and are pictured for us with genial 
interest. The book contains several in- 
teresting portraits. 


Simon Newcomb 


Professor Newcomb has given us in this 
enjoyable book at once an autobiography * 
and a sketch of the history of the science 
with which he has been connected all his 
life long. Born of New England blood 
in Nova Scotia, the early chapters are 
taken up with stories of the bitter pov- 
erty and struggles of his boyhood. The 
real happiness of his life began when he 
became an assistant in the Government 
service in preparation of the Nautical 
Almanac. 

He made his mark at once in Cam- 
bridge, utilizing the advantages of the 
university and enlarging his circle of 
acquaintance. Called to Washington, he 
has been identified ever since with the 
astronomical researches and records of 
the Government service. His reputation 
and his acquaintance have alike become 
world-wide, especially among men of his 
own department. These chapters de- 
scribe his work, his travels, and give 
vivid impressions of the distinguished 
men whom he has met and of the inner 
workings of the national governmental 
service. 

The mathematical and astronomical 
problems which he studied and solved 
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and in which he rejoiced may seem re- 
mote to many readers, but the geniality, 
kindly judgments and lifelike pictures 
drawn by the man will be of the greatest 
human interest. It isa typical American 
sareer, crowned with an enviable success 
and honor—a good book to read and mem- 
orable for its pictures of American life 
and scientific attainment in our own time. 


* The Reminiscences of an Astronomer, by Simon New- 


comb. pp. 424, Houghton, Miflin & Co, $2.50 net. 
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Margaret Junkin Preston 


Mrs. Preston’s verse is well known. 
Her character and her circle of acquaint- 
ance quite justify this interesting biog- 
raphy. She was the daughter of a Pres- 





JAMES 


HENRY 
Author of Life of Story 


byterian clergyman, Dr. George Junkin, 
who became the first president and organ- 
izer of Lafayette College. Called to Vir- 
ginia for a similar task, the family home 
was established in Lexington, where Mrs. 
Preston’s younger sister became the first 
wife of General ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, 
and where the family found a delightful 
and congenial circle of friends, 

The book * abounds in picturesque mate- 
rial for the study of ante-bellum Virginia 
life and for the experiences on the Con- 
federate side during the years of the 
Civil War. Itis especially rich in reminis- 
cences of Jackson and General Lee after 
the surrender, during the years in which 
he was the successor of Mrs. Preston’s 
father as president of Washington Uni- 
versity. Asa daughter of the North and 
wife of a Southern army oflicer, Mrs. 
Preston was in a position to take a 
balanced view of the situation. The book 
gives the picture of a lovable character 
and a strikingly interesting family group. 


A Kansas Pioneer 


The final outcome in the contest be- 
tween slavery and freedom was foreshad- 
owed by the result of the preliminary 
struggle over Kansas. ‘The free state set- 
tlers who made Kansas were the advance 
guard of the armies of the Union. There 
were spectacular incidents in their strug- 
gle, such as the contests of warring gov- 
ernments and the Lawrence massacre, 
but the quiet occupation and settlement 
of the land was their real service. In 
this bookt one of the pioneers of that 
occupation has given us his recollections 
of labor, organization of chureh work, 
the social conditions, risks and sufferings 
of the builders of the first great break- 
water against the spread of slavery. 

Dr. Cordley was a member of the Kan- 
sas Band which was organized in Andover 
Seminary in 1856. To him it fell to be- 
come pastor of the church in that town 


* The Life and Letters of Margaret Junkiv Preston, by 
Elizabeth Preston Allan. pp. 378. Houghton, Miflin & 
Co, 

+Pioneer Days in Kansas, by Richard Cordley. 
274. Pilgrim Press, 
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of Lawrence which was founded by New game of European politics in which she was 


England enthusiasm and devoted to the 
service of the cause of freedom. Upon 
him fell the risks from the Missouri bush- 
whackers and the suffering when Quant- 
rell’s raid left the town in ashes and the 
survivors came back from their hiding 
places to bury their dead. The book 
bears abundant testimony to the moral 
enthusiasm which made Kansas what it 
was. Dr. Cordley points out the fact 
that when the peril for freedom was over 
for a while the immigration almost wholly 


ceased, 

The book has the interest of autobiog- 
raphy. It reveals the character and in 
a modest way the work of the author. 
It tells the story of the beginnings of 
echureh life in Kansas. It throws valua- 
ble sidelights upon the political history 
of the times. It is a source and an inter- 
esting source for both the religious and 
political history of one of the most in- 
dividual of the commonwealths of the 
United States. 


Other Biographies 
LITERARY 


Crabbe, by Alfred Ainger. pp. 210. Macmillan 
Co. 75 cents net. 
Mr. Ainger’s volume in The English Men of 
Letters series deals with an interesting figure in 
English literature. George Crabbe began life as 
acountry doctor, tried his fortune in literature 
and nearly starved in London. He was aided 
in his distress by Edmund Burke, who encour- 
aged the publication of his poems. He took 
orders and settled in the safe haven of a 
church living. His poetry is little read today, 
but commanded the respect and liking of some 
of the greatest men of his own and the follow- 
ing generation. His tales have the qualities 
of insight and sympathy which now make the 
suceess of fiction. Mr. Ainger follows his 
theme with interest and gives us an interest- 
ing picture of the poet and his circumstances, 
The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 2 vols., 
edited by Roger Ingpen. pp. 260, 315. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 
The editor has written us a brief introduction 
and gathered as further prelude some striking 
paragraphs of appreciations of Leigh Hunt’s 
famous work. It is unnecessary to recom- 
mend a book so well known and delightful. 
We may confine our notice to praise of the 
admirable portraits, handsome print, fine paper 
and general luxurious dress which would de- 
light the heart of such a lover of books as 
Leigh Hunt and which will bring pleasure to 
many readers. 
Walter Pater, by Ferris Greenslet. pp. 163. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
So quiet and scholastic a career as that which 
Walter Pater led hardly lends itself to a vivid 
personal biography. In this number of The 
Contemporary Men of Letters series, Mr. 
Greenslet has therefore made his study of the 
literary side of Pater’s life. He has pictured 
his place and work in Oxford and passes in 
review his philosophy of life and his accom- 
plishments in letters. He has given a good 
account of one of the persistent and formative 
elements in current English art and thought. 
Bret Harte, by Henry W. Boynton. pp. 117. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Versonally Bret Harte fares rather badly at 
Mr. Boynton’s hands, though he receives due 
meed of praise for the first works which made 
him famous. The biographer evidently does 
not wholly respect the character of his subject 
and puts his conclusions frankly and unmis- 
takably before the reader. We fear that this 
judgment is in the main a correct one. It is 
certainly put with distinctness and with force. 


POLITICAL 

The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots, 

by Martin Hume. pp. 487. McClure, Phillips 

& Co. 
A purely political and not romantic study of 
the love affairs of the famous Scottish queen, 
regarded, as she herself and her guardians 
and advisers regarded them, as moves in the 


all her life a central figure. Mr. Hume has 
edited the calendars of Spanish state papers 
in the English public record office. He is 
familiar with the inns and outs of the compli- 
cated European statesmanship of the time. 
He makes us recognize the fact that the un- 
married queens of England and Scotland made 
their possible or prospective marriages coun- 
ters in the game of politics they played. The 
difference was that Elizabeth played with an 
invariably cool head, while Mary was betrayed 
by the heat of passion into blunders at critical 
stages of the game. The book is a dispas- 
sionate study of a fascinating theme and clears 
up some points of the tangled history with 
which it deals, 
The Correspondence of William I. and Bis- 
marck, 2 vols., translated by J. A. Ford. pp 
237, 221. F. A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 
These two volumes are of great interest as 
sources of history for the years of Prince 
Bismarck’s ministry in Prussia and Germany. 
The first contains selections from the corre- 
spondence of William the First and Bis- 
marck:; the second, letters received from 
other men of note and authority. They cover 
the period of the contest for leadership be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, of the Schleswig- 
Holstein disputes, the wars with Austria and 
France and the organization of the Imperial 
German Government. The translation is ad 
mirable, and the volumes are prefaced with 
striking portraits of the two chief actors. 
Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson, by 
Thos. E. Watson. pp. 535. D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 
This is a lively and at times amusing partisan 
history in too rhetorical a style. Mr. Watson 
is in a judicial frame of mind—so long as the 
preface lasts; but later on the appearance of 
certain heads invariably suggests a blow. He 
delights to point out the follies and falsities of 
his fellow-students of Jefferson’s career, and 
he revives the prejudices of the old bitter 
war of words between the Federalists and Jef 
fersonians. On the whole, Hamilton is his 
dearest foe. It is a breezy, if not well propor- 
tioned or judicial-minded aecount of Jeffer- 
son’s life and public services. 


MINISTERIAL 

John Chambers, by Wm. Elliot Griffis, D. D., 

L. H. D. pp. 159. Andrus & Chureh. 
Dr. Chambers was the pastor for fifty years 
of a Philadelphia independent church, a man 
of strong convictions and character who did 
a large work and had a wide influence in the 
world. Dr. Griffis writes as a child of his 
flock with pious interest, and dedicates this 
sketch to his fellow “alumni,’”’ as he calls 
them, of the church. The book is rather 
too verbose and detailed for general readers, 
but will interest the wide circle of those who 
knew its hero. 


Philander Chase, First Bishop of Ohio and 
Illinois, by Laura Chase Smith. pp. 341. B. P. 

Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 
Bishop Chase was a pioneer in the middle 
West. The child of Congregational parents 
in Vermont, he carried the enthusiasm of his 
conversion to Episcopacy, backed by a sturdy 
frame and iron constitution, through the hard- 
ships of Western exploration and travel at 
the beginning of the last century. A man of 
autocratic opinions and great self-confidence, 
he made devoted friends and bitter enemies. 
The story is told rather diffusely for general 
readers, but contains much material of in- 
terest for the student of American denomi- 
national history. 

Jonathan Edwards, by Isaac Crook, LL. D. 

pp. 95. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 75 cents. 
Dr. Crook is a Methodist and in the popular 
address which he has here expanded he cannot 
refrain from coupling together Jonathan Ed- 
wards and John Wesley. The comparison, 
however, is an interesting one, his style has 
the liveliness of personal address and his study 
of Edwards is appreciative and sympathetic. 

MUSICAL 

Thirty Years of Musical Life in London, by 

ee Klein. pp. 483. Century Co. $2.40 
The reminiscences of an English musical critic 
who knew all the celebrities of the last third 
of the nineteenth century in his own depart- 
ment. Mr. Klein made notes from time to time 
which he has expanded into these intimate 
reminiscences. The book is illustrated with 
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many portraits and gives a good idea in a lively 
style of recent changes of musical taste and the 
character of the composers, players and 
singers described. 

Theodore Leschetizky, by.Comtesse Angéle 

Potocka. pp. 307. Century Co. $2.00 net. 
An intimate study of one of the most famous 
music teachers of our generation, translated 
from the French by Genevieve Seymour Lin- 
coln. Professor Leschetizky came in contact 
with most of the composers and musical inter 
preters of his time. His experiences began asa 
member of a princely household and the book 
contains a picture of aristocratic and Bohemian 
artistic life in Russia, Poland and Austria. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Twelve Years in a Monastery, by Joseph Mc- 

Cabe. pp. 246. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
This is the second and enlarged edition of an 
autobiography of extraordinary interest. Mr. 
McCabe was received as a boy of sixteen into 
the preparatory schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church and spent twelve years as a Francis- 
can monk. His intellectual and spiritual re- 
vulsion from the methods and conclusions of 
the church at last carried him out of it. A 
thorough student, a keen and broad observer 
and skilled writer, he has given us a remark- 
able picture of the educational and devotional 
methods of the Roman Church. Most reminis- 
cences of the kind are narrow and denuncia- 
tory, Mr. McCabe writes with reserve and 
control. The book is full of interesting ma- 
terial for the study of the inner life of the 
Roman Church. 

Laura Bridgman, by Maud Howe and Flor- 

ence Howe Hall. pp. 394. Little, Brown & Co. 

$1.50 net. 
This book is more than the story of remark- 
able intellectual development in the woman 
whose name it bears gained through the single 
avenue of the sense of touch: it is also a me- 
morial by two of his daughters to the memory 
and genius of Samuel Gridley Howe, the foun- 
der of the Perkins Institute for the Blind. 
The story of Dr. Howe’s persevering labors 
and his remarkable success is here first fully 
told. Laura Bridgman, whose death occurred 
in 1889, came to the institute in 1839 and soon 
drew the eyes of the world to herself and her 
teacher by her eager and unprecedented prog- 
ress in knowledge and power of expression. 
The story is told with much interesting detail 
and so carefully were Laura’s mental and spiri- 
tual processes watched and recorded that, in 
addition to its interest for thoughtful readers, 
the book must have great value for students of 
psychology. 

Adventures of an Army Nurse in Two Wars, 

by James Phinney Munroe. pp. 355. Little, 

Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A character of marked individuality is here 
presented. The material is mainly auto- 
biographical and the editing is done with 
skill and good judgment. A glimpse is given 
of the beautiful relation that subsisted be- 
tween this New England woman and her 
German lover, whose death came in the third 
year of their marriage. She was at the front, 
nursing the sick and wounded with a skill and 
devotion that make her conspicuous in both 
the war between the states and the Franco- 
Prussian War. Her letters of experience are 
racy, unconventional and informing. The im- 
pression left by the book is that of a noble 
woman, intensely human, forceful in expres- 
sion, untiring in sacrifice, unpretentious, 
stanch and loyal. 

The Life and Work of George Frederick 

Watts, R. A., by Hugh MacMillan. pp. 301. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
No one will question the eminence of Mr. 
Watts among the artists of our day, or doubt 
that his biography has a rightful place in the 
series of Temple biographies. -We regret, 
however, that the task should have been put 
into the hands of so enthusiastically rhetor- 
ical a writer as Dr. MacMillan. The tone of 
his interpretations of Scripture and of nature 
has evidently become habitual to him, and 
this book is quite too full of preachment for 
its purpose. The facts are here, but they are 
completely hidden or overlaid with flattering 
appreciations. A straightforward simplicity 
would have accomplished much more for the 
public understanding of Mr. Watts’s allego- 
ries, which in themselves are usually neither 
overwrought nor recondite. The illustrations 
of the book are beautiful reproductions from 
the artist’s pictures, 
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In and Around New York 


An Outpost of Trinity 

A new Congregational work has been started 
in the West Farms district.under the leader- 
ship of Rev. F. B. Makepeace of Trinity 
Church. A Sunday school has been started 
in a rented store room and the district be- 
tween Crotona Park and Bronx Park is being 
canvassed. Asa result of one day’s canvass 
thirty scholars were secured. As yet only the 
Sunday school is maintained, but there are 
excellent prospects of the work growing into 
a regular church organization. Mr. Henry 
Natsch of Union Seminary is in charge. 


A Portable Church House 

The Claremont Park Church organized about 
eighteen months ago, holds services in a 
rented parish house on Webster Avenue in 
the Bronx. A site has been purchased, how- 
ever, and on it a portable edifice will be 
erected. The change involves the expenditure 
of about $4,500, all of which is said to be pro- 
vided for. The Claremont Park Church has 
fifty members and 125 in its Sunday school. 
A council is soon to be called to recognize the 
organization. Mr. John C. Whiting is pastor. 


Recognition Service at Broadway Tabernacle 

The second service was held last Sunday in 
the afternoon instead of the evening and was 
a Recognition Service for Dr. Seymour as 
associate pastor. Addresses were made by 
Dr. A. J. Lyman, Dr. Josiah Strong, W. H. 
Thomson, M. D., and Dr. Seymour. 


To Americanize Immigrants 

Notwithstanding protests made last season, 
the Board of Education has decided to main- 
tain free Sunday afternoon lectures and re- 
citals in some of the public schools this sea- 
son.* Those selected are in densely populated 
sections and at the outset lectures in Yiddish 
and Italian will aim to portray the duties of an 
American citizen and to inculcate in newly 
arrived immigrants a love for their new coun- 
try. Last year protests by several ministerial 
associations were disregarded by the Board 
of Education. It came to be the general 
opinion that these Sunday lectures in nowise 
affected church attendance and that their in- 
fluence was wholly good. 


A Hospital for Consumptive Children 

The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor is planning to estab- 
lish a hospital for poor children suffering 
from tuberculosis. The suggestion comes 
from John Seeley Ward, Jr., who spent last 
summer investigating similar institutions in 
Europe. His recital of what is being done for 
the poor in European cities led also to the con- | 
sideration of plans to establish social halls in 
the thickly populated districts of New York, 
and to build by popular subscription a large, | 
centrally located bath building to be used in | 
winter for an assembly hall. The association | 
was established sixty years ago. Mr. R. Ful- 
ton Cutting is president and Dr. Huntington 
of Grace Church a prominent officer. 


Drew Seminary in Settlement Work 

Methodists have a new settlement work in | 
New York, established in what was formerly ; 
the parsonage of Seventh Street Church. The | 
settlement is officially known as The Depart- | 
ment of Applied Christianity of Drew Theo- | 
logical Seminary, and its maintenance is made 
possible by gifts of Mr. James W. Pear- 
sall, a trustee of the seminary. At the open- 
ing exercises last week Mr. Jacob A. Riis de- | 
livered the first of a series of semi-monthly | 
lectures, and addresses were made by Mr. | 
Pearsall, Mr. Bowne, president of the board 
of trustees of the seminary, and Dr. F. M. 
North of the Methodist Church Extension 
Society. 
A School for Lay Workers 

The Bible Teachers’ Training School, Dr. 
Wilbert W. White, president, has begun its 
fourth year. The courses treat: The English 
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Bible; Religious Activity and Sociology ; 
Teacher Training ; Church History ; Compar- 
ative Religions and Missions ; Ethics and Apol- 
ogetics; and Original Biblical Languages. 
Among the lecturers are noted President Pat- 
ton of Princeton, Dr. Schauffler of the City 
Mission, Mr. Speer of the Presbyterian For- 
eign Board, Dr. Rogers of Drew Seminary, 
Dr. McDowell of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Laidlaw of the Federation of 
Churches, Mr. Soltau of London and a num- 
ber of other leaders. A new feature is “‘ Visi- 
tor’s Day,’”’ to be observed every Friday after- 
noon and evening. On these days the time 
from three to nine Pp. M., will be devoted to 
studies in prayer, Teacher Training, Individ- 
ual Work for Individuals, Supper, Problems 
of the Christian Life and Missions, Recent 
Oriental Research and the Bible. The school 
has now thoroughly equipped residence halls 
for women and for men, at each of which the 
cost for room and board is six dollars weekly. 
It makes no charge for tuition. The school 
has commenced the publication of a monthly 
bulletin, which advance pages indicate will be 
valuable to Bible teachers. 


In and Around Chicago 


Conference on Secondary Schools 

In celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. Herbert F. Fisk of 
Evanston as principal of the Preparatory 
School, President James of Northwestern Uni- 
versity arranged a three days’ program, begin- 
ning Oct. 30, for the discussion of the Second- 
ary School. A notable feature of the conference 
was an oration by Congressman Boutell of 
Evanston on the Public High School as the 
Training School for Good Citizens, in which 
he suggested a definite course of study of vari- 
ous branches of government. Among other 
well-known speakers were Principal Stearns 
of Phillips Andover, Professor Coe, Principal 
Tompkins of Chicago Normal School and Pro- 
fessor O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. 


Commission of Deaconesses 

A unique service was held Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 4, in First Church, when Miss M. E. 
Colman of the Chicago Deaconess Home, and 
Miss Kate Dockery of Pana, Ill., were com- 
missioned as associate deaconesses. The com- 
missions, which are the first given by Congre- 
gationalists, were presented in a fitting ad- 
dress by Hon. T. C. McMillan, president of 
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the board of directors. The step was takem 
under the auspices of the State Association. 
Representatives of the Home Missionary So-- 
ciety and of the seminary took part. The or-— 
ganization for deaconesses has purchased the 
residence of the late President Fisk of the The- 
ological Seminary, and has a home used .forr 
rest, and other purposes, in Dover. 


Dr. Sydney Strong at Home 

On Nov. 1 Dr. Strong was in his pulpit im 
Second Church, Oak Park, having just re- 
turned from South Africa. On Thursday was 
held the memorial service for Mrs. Strong, 
when Professor Foster, who had preached 
during Dr. Strong’s absence, read a short ac— 
count of Mrs. Strong’s life. Dr. W. E. Bar- 
ton, Secretary Hitchcock, Rev. A. H. Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury also ha@ 
part in the exercises. A large proportion of 
the ministers in and about Chicago were also 
present. 


Chicago, Nov. 7. FRANKLIN... 


The Home Missionary” Fund’ 


FOR SENDING THEZCONGREGATIONALIST ro 
FRONTIER} WORKERS 


From a friend, Andover, Mass................. $2.0@ 
Another friend, Andover, Mass........... 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
George C. Vaughn, Salem, Mass...... 2.0 





MacseTu,, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your- 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it frec; am glad to. 

MacsetH. Pittsburgh. 





CORN SYRUP 


is far superior to any other syrup for taffy or candy of any kind. 


aily 
Bread. 


It is convincing. 


Pour a small tin of Karo Corn Syrup into a kettle holding four times the amount of 
syrup used and boil over a stow fire for half hour, stirring ali the time to 


prevent boiling over and burning. 


When a little dropped in cold water 


becomes hard, snappy. add’ 44 of teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, stir 
quickly and thoroughly then pour on greased platters. When cool enough 


to handle without burning the hands, pull. 


A little butter rubbed on 


hands will keep it from sticking. The more it is pulled the whiter 


it becomes, Flavor to suit. 


Karo Corn Syrup is good for all home uses from 


griddle cakes to candy. 


Sold in airtight, 


friction-top tins, 10c, 25c, 5oc. All grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and Chicago. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXIX. AN EASTER SERMON 


It was easy for George Andrews to find the 
address of Kate Deverell’sfather. That is one 
of the incidental uses of organization in the 
church. He had left the region which Kate 
knew in childhood, and had become the head 
of anew school in Kansas City. But to write 
to him that the daughter who had disgraced 
and deserted him, had repented and was ready 
to return, was not so simpleamatter. Indeed, 
Kate had practically forbidden him to write. 
She would not make her renunciation until 
she was sure of a welcome home. 

The sickness in the Woodside neighborhood 
was not yet wholly over, and the church con- 
tinued closed. Andrews was worn out with 
his unceasing attendance on the sick, and 
when he was invited to go down and preach 
a Sunday in Lavenham, his wife persuaded 
him to accept the invitation. 

**You know, my dear,”’ she said, ‘“‘ that you 
won’t take care of yourself. The church here 
isn’t to be opened for another week. It will 
be Easter Sunday, and it will do you a lot of 
good to see fresh faces. You know it will— 
and I shall have a quiet day, for once.” 

George kissed her as a protest against this 
last playful irony, and shook his head. But 
Dr. Swift had his word about it and advised 
him to go. His sick were improving; the 
spirit of restlessness was in his brain. He 
listened to his wife’s persuading and went. 

De Wette was at Bowman’s house, and came 
up to Lavenham to hear him. The Bowman 
family worshiped in a village near at hand, 
and De Wette usually went with them, but 
he had not forgotten what he had heard of 
Andrews, and was anxious to hear him 
preach. 

He was not a little surprised when Andrews 
announced histext. It was John 12:21. ‘Sir, 
we would see Jesus.”’ 

““My friends,” said Andrews, ‘‘this is 
Easter and many pulpits will be filled by men 
trying to prove the resurrection of Jesus to be 
a fact. They will tell of a great lawyer 
sitting down to prove it was a myth and 
rising from his study of the evidence with 
a full belief in the truth of the record. Some 
will try by illustration, using the chrysalis— 
the worm and the butterfly. But what mat- 
ters it, if your souls are not resurrected with 
the new birth? 

“These Greeks had heard great things 
about Jesus, but they wanted to see him for 
themselves; and I tell you it is just what the 
world needs today more than anything else— 
it is to see Jesus. 

**Did it ever occur to you that the apostles, 
who lived with him, heard his marvelous 
words and saw his great works, would not 
believe the women that said they had seen 
him alive, until they had seen him for them- 
selves? Thomas was not alone, and even 
after they saw him some doubted. 

**Now if these men, with all their oppor- 
tunities, doubted until they saw Jesus, how do 
you expect the people here and now are going 
to believe unless they can see Jesus? But 
how can they see him? How did the apos- 
tles see the glory of God? It was in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Just so the world must 
see the glory of Christ in you who profess to 
follow him. I know it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to convert those that 
believe, but it also pleases God by righteous. 
ness of living to convert those who do not be- 
lieve. If the preacher can give evidence by 
his own life and the lives of the members, 
how easy it is to preach! But how hard, 
if the men and women under the preacher’s 
eare are living wrong! 

‘Let me illustrate what I mean. I once 
heard a great, strong man address a body of 


rough men. The man had once been a sailor 
and a very rough one. 

*** Soon after I was converted,’ he said, ‘my 
wife noticed that there was something wrong. 
I had been so cheerful and kind to her that it 
seemed, she said, as if heaven had begun 
below. But this morning she said: ‘‘ Jack, 
what’s the matter? ”’ 

***O,” I said, ‘‘ Molly, I commenced too 
late. I can’t be a Christian.”’ 

*** Why, whatever be the matter, Jack?” 

*** Well, I noticed that the tackling I bor- 
rowed was lying out in the rain and had got 
rusty, and I’m ashamed that I covered mine 
up and left the captain’s out in the weather.’’ 

*** Nonsense, Jack! Go and tell the cap- 
tain that thoo art sorry and that thoo’ll pay 
for the cleaning. Come, now, go! that’s a 
good fellow.”’ 

*“** Well, I did as my wife advised and 
the captain said, ‘‘O, that’s all right, Jack! 
my man will clean it up.” For you see he was 
pleased that I was sorry and told him so. 

*** Well, lads, all went well for a while and 
I could read my title in the skies: but one 
day I went home very glum. 

*“*Hello, Jack, lad, what’s the matter 
now?”’ 

*** Molly,” I said, ‘I’m too old; I can 
never make a Christian.”’ 

‘“** Why, whatever do be the matter, my 
man?” 

“*Well, I was down Water Street this 
morning, and I passed a butcher’s stall and I 
remembered that I owed him fourteen dollars.” 

*** Jack! Jack! how can thoo act so! Why, 
man, sin’ thoo has stopped the drink thoo has 
saved enow to buy a yoke of oxen. Go thoo 
and pay it like a man, and the interest, too.” 

***T’m ashamed, Molly.” 

“*Thoo ought to be ashamed not to. 
Come, now, go, that’s a good man!’’ 

*** Well, boys, I went to the butcher—and I 
said, ‘‘ | owe you some money.” 

“*Do you?” said the butcher. “I don’t 
remember you.”’ 

“* You see, boys, Christian living had 
changed me so the butcher could not recog- 
nize me. 

“*Why,” I said, “don’t you remember 
Yaptain ——’ ”’ 

“*Q, yes, but that is a long while ago.” 

*** Yes, about fourteen years. Look it up.” 
*** Ah, here it is,’”’ said the butcher. 

** Now,” said I, ‘‘how much will it be at 
five per cent. interest? ’’ 

“** Interest?’ said the butcher. 
mind that.” 

*** But I do,” said I. So he told me and I 
paid him. 

“** Well,”’ said the butcher, ‘“‘ you are the 
first man who would pay interest.’’ 

““* Well, you see, butcher, I have been con- 
verted.”’ 

*** Lord,”’ said the butcher, ‘if that’s how 
it works, I wish a hundred more that I know 
would catch your trouble.” 

***' Trouble! ’’ said I; ‘‘ why, man, it kills 
trouble.’”’ 

*** Well, I guess you have the real article, 
Jack,’’ and back I went singing as I reached 
the house, ‘How happy are they who Jesus 
obey.’ 

*** Molly came up, smiling through the tears, 
for she had been praying for me, and kissed 
me. I tell you, boys, a good wife is from the 
Lord. 

“** Well, I was in fine shape for a long time 
so that my wife had given over being anxious, 
till one day I was quite gloomy again. Molly 
noticed it at once and said: 

*** Jack, lad, what ails thee? Is it a little 
touch of malaria? Thoo had better take a 
little quinine.” 


a 


“* Never 


“*Nay!”? said I, ‘‘ quinine won’t cure me. 
I am too old, Molly, for this Christian life.” 

«Tut! tut! Out with it, man! Whatever 
do be the matter now? ”’ 

“Well, I met Jack Walters today, and 
thoo know I gave him a thrashing just before 
I was converted; and today I felt all the old 
Adam come up, and I wanted to lick him 
again.’’ 

*** This was too much for my Molly: ‘* Thoo 
great coward, Jack, to hit a little man like 
Walters! I’se ashamed of thoo.’’ And then 
she burst into tears. 

***T couldn’t stand the tears and I said, 
** Molly, what could I do? ”’ 

***To? Why thoo should go straight and 
find Jack Walters and tell him thoo art 
ashamed of thyself and ask him to forgive 
thee.”’ 

*** Why, Molly, I would sooner take a lick- 
ing.’’ 

*** Thoo’ll get worse than a licking, if thoo 
doesn’t go,’’ and she ran into her room and 
shut the door. 

**T felt as if I could drown myself, but 
after a little I said: ‘‘ Molly!” 

“** No answer. 

*** Molly, dear.’ 

*** Well, what is’t? ” 

***1l] do it the first time I see him.’’ 

***Go now and see him, and get thy soul 
out of the devil’s pawn.” 

***T’ll go, Molly! I'll go.”’ 

**T soon found Walters. He was across 
the street when I saw him, and I made such 
haste to reach him that he thought I meant 
fight; and he squared up at me like a bantam. 
He was no coward, and I had not conquered 
him. But I said: ‘‘ Nay, nay, Jack, I am 
not for fighting. I have come to say I am 
ashamed of myself for that drubbing, and I 
want thoo to forgive me.’’ 

*** And then, boys, I had conquered Walters, 
for he burst into tears. I also conquered my- 
self.’ 

“‘There,’”’ said Andrews, ‘‘ were three men 
who had a little view of Jesus—the captain, 
when the borrowed tackle came home; the 
butcher, when the bill was paid in full, and 
Jack Walters when he was asked to forgive. 
But that is not all—the great rough men who 
heard Jack’s sermon saw Jesus, too, and some 
felt the power of an endless life. 

“*This poor old world, with all its sorrows, 
needs, although it knows it not, a sight of 
Jesus. My brethren, when you go from 
church think if there is not something you 
can say or do to a neighbor that will discover 
Jesus. If you do, resurrection has already 
begun in your own heart.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. DARE-DEVIL KATE AS A 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 


John Bowman’s farm was so far out of the 
neighborhood of the lumber villages, that up 
to Easter time his sister’s family had escaped 
the epidemic diseases which had wrought such 
havoc in the region of the camps. 

But a little later the pestilence, which often 
seemed to walk across the world on the seven- 
league boots of fable, appeared also in the 
neighborhood of the farm. It was diphtheria, 
vastly more fatal then than now when medical 
knowledge has increased and we know better 
how to handle it. In the camps and villages 
it had been present that winter in its most 
malignant form. Hatched in the crowded 
homes and filthy yards it had lost none of its 
terrible malignancy when it came to the clean 
and simple life of John Bowman’s farm. 

One.-chiid-after.another-sickened, and at last 
the sister took it in its most hopeless form. 
One child after another died in John Bow- 
man’s arms, his own little daughter first of 
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all, and they went not unaccompanied, for 
the mother followed quickly through the gates 
into the presence of the King. As with many 
others in northern Michigan that winter, three 
weeks swept all life out of the home. 

Some men, so spared in utter loneliness, took 
to drink to drown their thoughts, or drifted 
aimlessly from what had been their home, 
craving excitement and seeking it in crowds. 

Bowman was no such weakling. As his 
house had been the first to be stricken, so, 
when his hands were so utterly and bitterly 
set free, he felt his own need of the friendly 
faces of men as a call to service. He would 
not call back De Wette tu share his loneliness. 
He did not go where the pestilence would not 
follow to remind him of his dead. Help in 
sickness was as precious as it was hard to find 
and he would be a helper. So he nursed the 
children of others with a fierce intensity, as if 
his grudge against the death angel who had 
robbed him of his own might be conquered in 
saving others from his clutch. 

For a man at such a time, in such a mood, 
there was no lack of occupation. His own 
house stood untenated, his stock were cared 
for by a neighbor, while he went out from 
house to house fighting the battle of the weak. 
His great strength bore him through endur- 
ances which would have killed an ordinary 
man. His skill grew with practice. His 
patience never failed. And the kingdom of 
heaven seemed very near to him, while he fol- 
iowed the example of his Lord on earth. 

The disease had spread over the farming 
country, and there were few unstricken homes. 
Only with the coming of the heats of early 
summer did it begin to wear itself out and 
leave a world where it had wrought such sor- 
row and filled so many little graves. 

But with these early summer heats even the 
iron strength of John Bowman, worn down by 
strain and sorrow, gave way suddenly. He 
had been fighting death for a neighbor’s child 
—the last of a flock which the plague had left 
motherless, and when the victory was won he 
turned back to his own house to make some 
needful changes in his clothing and get a night 
of rest. 

Here a neighbor found him the next day in 
a delirium of fever, and he and his wife took 
eare of him while waiting an answer to a tele- 
gram sent to De Wette, who had been for 
weeks away from home on a long business 
trip. The despatch found De Wette at Kan- 
sas City and the reply was prompt. 

De Wette knew that the neighbor would 
have more than he could do to look after Bow- 
man, in addition to his own family and the 
care of both the farms. His agent was a law- 
yer in Lavenham and would do the best he 
could, but of necessity at arm’s length and 
without being able to leave his business. 

Then he thought of George Andrews, less 
than twenty miles away and always ready to 
help, and he telegraphed to him: “‘ My friend 
John Bowman sick three miles out of Laven- 
ham. See doctor and Lawyer Sloan, my agent 
there. Get nurse. Never mind expense. Go 
to Chicago, if necessary, but get nurse. I will 
settle all bills. I come by earliest train.”’ 

George Andrews had never had so long a 
telegram, or one that caused him more per- 
plexity. John Bowman was a name without 
meaning to him, yet the call was evidently of 
the most urgent kind, and one he could not 
well refuse; all the more because it had the 
emphasis of De Wette’s character behind it. 
It was evident that De Wette was terribly in 
earnest and the matter admitted of no delay. 
But sickness and funerals in his own parish 
quite as little admitted of delay. And there 
was no woman to be found in all the neigh- 
borhood who could be trusted as a nurse in 
serious illness. 

On reading the telegram Andrews seized his 
hat and rushed out of the house in search of 
Dr. Swift, who by this time had set up his 
own office in the village. But Dr. Swift had 
gone for an all-day trip to the farthest of the 
camps. 


George returned with lingering steps, doubt- 
ful of what he ought todo. It was impossible 
for him to go that day to Lavenham. He 
could not leave his own flock for a stranger— 
the sick who needed him unvisited, the dead 
who had trusted him not to be buried without 
a prayer with those who mourned. 

As he passed the restaurant, Kate Deverell 
appeared at the door and beckoned him in. 

‘* Elder,” she said, “‘ I’ve got a package here 
I want you to send to some woman who don’t 
get enough toeat. I get so tired of eating,” 
she explained, ‘‘ seeing folks come in here 
who never learnt their manners, that I’d like 
to have a little something done out-of-doors, 
and maybe they’d be decent.’ 

‘“*Thank you!” said George. ‘‘ There’s Mrs. 
Peterson. She don’t get bread enough for all 
those children, I’m afraid. 1’ll send it out to 
her.” 

** But, elder, you look worried. What’s the 
matter? ”’ 

Now Andrews never would have chosen 
Kate as counselor in his perplexity, though 
she had paid him the high compliment of 
opening her heart and telling him her own 
sad story. ‘‘ But,” he said to himself, ‘‘ why 
not? She might know of some one. When 
I’m at my wits’ end, why should I wonder if 
the Lord sends an unusual messenger? His 
angels don’t all wear white robes or spread 
their wings to show me who they are.”’ 

“The trouble is, Mrs. Deverell,’ he said, 
“that a friend has telegraphed asking me to 
find a nurse for a sick man down in Lavenham. 
I don’t know who he is, but you know there 
isn’t a nurse to be had in the whole neighbor- 
hood. He is rich enough to pay, and tells me 
to go to Chicago and get a trained nurse out 
of the hospital if necessary. The worst of it 
is that I simply can’t get away. There’s a 
funeral out East, Tom Bedlow’s boy, you 
know, and another up at Camp Twelve. I’ve 
been to see the doctor, but he’s gone off for 
the day and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Ts that all? You needn't worry about 
that. I know just the woman and I’ll go and 
get her and take her down. You needn’t 
worry a bit.” 

** But who is she?” 

*O, a woman down at the county-house. 
Right handy it is, too. I went down there to 
see my Tilly’s aunt. She’s an old woman and 
so troublesome they couldn’t keep her at home 
any more. Well, this woman I’m telling you 
about was taken there sick, but since she’s 
better she has made that poor old woman so 
comfortable, right there in the poorhouse, too, 
that she said it was the most like heaven of 
any place she ever saw. There’s no reason 
why she should stay in the poorhouse, though 
she hasn’t any place to go, but the matron 
won’t spare her. She nurses the sick and 
looks after the children and earns her keep 
over and over again. I’ll have hard work to 
get her, but if you’ll offer her good pay, I’ll 
take her out, if I haye to murder the matron 
to get the key.’’ 

The gleam in Kate’s eyes was mischief, not 
ferocity, and Andrews laughed. 

‘* Offer her as much as you think proper. 
But I can’t advance the money, I’m afraid.’’ 

**Q, never mind. I’ve got a bit laid up for 
such as that. What did you say the name 
was? ”’ 

‘* Here’s the telegram. If you can get her, 
take her to Lawyer Sloan’s, and he will send 
you out. If you can’t get her, get some one, if 
you have to go to Grand Rapids or Chicago, 
and let me know. God bless you fora friend 
in need.” 

It was almost time for the train. Kate 
Deverell ran to prepare, leaving the telegram 
on the counter. She took some bills from a 
secret hoard and heard the train whistle as she 
closed it up again. With a last shouted direc- 
tion to her helper, she ran out of her back 
door and just climbed on the platform as the 
train was moving out. 

A moment later she put her hand into the 
pocket of her gown and gave a jump, as if a 
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bee had stung her. ‘‘ Well, I am a fool!’’ she 
said to herself. ‘I’ve left that telegram on 
the counter, and how am I going to know? 
O, well, Kate Deverell, if you are a fool, 
you’re about as smart as some other folks I 
know. You have to go to Lawyer Sloan. 
Well, you see him first, and it don’t matter 
what the man’s nameis. He’ll know and tell 
you himself.’’ 

So Kate went to see Lawyer Sloan as soon 
as she left the train. But she wasn’t going 
to confess that she didn’t know her errand. 
She meant to get the name out of the lawyer, 
so she said: 

** I’ve come from George Andrews ’’— 

**O, yes! Are you the nurse?”’ 

** No! but I’ve come to get one.’’ 

“Well, madam, if you do you’ll be more 
lucky than we have been. Who is she?” 

But Mrs. Deverell didn’t mean to acknowl- 
edge that her nurse was to come out of the 
poorhouse. ‘‘ You tell me where to go,” she 
said, “‘ and I’ll bring her.” 

Lawyer Sloan was in a hurry and, truth to 
tell, there was a combative look in Kate 
Deverell’s eyes which he did not like. 

** Very well,’’ he said; ‘“‘ go down to Brown’s 
stable—tell him I sent you. He knows where 
to go, and the sooner you get your nurse there 
the better. 

‘* But if you don’t get her,’”’ he added, as a 
parting shot, ‘‘ be sure to let me know.”’ 

So Kate made her visit to the county-house 
and enlisted Hilda’s sympathy by an appeal 
for the helpless man. Then she fortified her 
for an interview with the matron by offering 
her big wages for her work. 

Hilda stipulated that Mary should go, too, 
and Kate had no objection, if Hilda would 
take all the risks. 

The matron made a fight to keep her nurse 
and schoolma’am—the stay of her housekeep- 
ing and the sunshine of the house, but Kate 
carried too many guns, and, almost before she 
knew it, had Hilda and Mary bundled into the 
wagon, and started off. 

Kate Deverell would have gone, too, just to 
make sure that it was all done right, but Hilda 
would not hear of that. 

‘* Tt can’t be worse than the poorhouse,” she 
said. ‘If there’s a sick man to take care of, 
I’m sure I shan’t be lonely.’”’ 

So Kate managed to catch the afternoon 
train and duly reported to Andrews that the 
nurse was found, and Andrews telegraphed 
De Wette that all was done as he had re- 
quested. And Lawyer Sloan, whom Kate had 
seen on her way to the train, telegraphed that 
John Bowman had help, and the despatches 
found De Wette at Kansas City just starting 
on his way to Michigan and gave him a good 
night’s sleep on the cars. 


CHAPTER XXXI. DE WETTE’S JOURNEY 


De Wette’s business interests were largely 
in real estate. Beginning with the sale of his 
farm in the midst of the petroleum excitement, 
he had gradually extended his study of the 
promising conditions of the country until he 
knew the great centers of the West as thor- 
oughly as any man of his time. He foresaw 
the growth that was to be, and marked its 
lines of progress with an almost unfailing 
sagacity. If his judgment sometimes failed, 
it was only because the conditions of the 
problem were too large for any single mind to 
grasp. He still played the great game, not 
greedily, as of old, or with intent to drown 
unhappy thoughts, but with keen interest and 
a@ growing purpose. 

He saw life growing up in a dozen states, 
rich in the promise of great deeds of good or 
evil, plastic to the touch and capable of the 
noblest achieverhents, but too much occupied 
with its own great tasks of taking possession 
and building the first necessities and comforts 
of life, to take much thought for higher things. 
The same broad outlook that made him a suc- 
cessful investor lent itself also toa vision of 
the future that awaited church and school. 
The covetousness which had once possessed 
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him had been transmuted into a passion for 
laying deep foundations which should serve 
‘the higher purposes of the kingdom of God. 

It was of this he talked to Andrews, who in 
his little corner was doing the same work, as 
a statesman may talk to some consul or com- 
mercial agent whom he meets on one of his 
tours of inspection. He told of schools that 
were beginning in sparse villages which some 
«lay would be centers of great light and power. 
They had no endowment but the faith and 
self-denial of the men and women who taught 
in them or sustained them, but they had no 
lack of eager students. He told of wicked 
places where some brave men had gone alone 
in the name of Christ or some few women wit- 
nessed with the transforming light of purity 
and truth. 

De Wette was never at his best an eloquent 
man, but he came nearer eloquence in these 
enthusiastic tales than ever in his life before, 
and he found in Andrews an absorbed and 
sympathetic listener. For Andrews, too, had 
moments of prophetic vision when he would 
gladly have exchanged his half a county of 
rough farms and shifting lumber camps for 
a whole state, when energy burned in his 
veins and the daily life seemed too narrow for 
the work he longed to do. 

On that Easter afternoon in Lavenham, 
Andrews and De Wette, having dined to- 
gether, were talking of the work. De Wette 
spoke of the new towns of the Southwest, of 
«churches that were pre-empting ground for 
Christ, of schools that were doing work as 
pioneers. He spoke of Kansas City and a 
school that he had seen and aided there. 

With the name of city and of school, An- 
<irews came down to earth from his heavenly 
<lream of the swift coming of God’s kingdom, 
to remember that this was the school of which 
Mrs. Deverell’s father, Mr. Murchison, was 
the head. 

**O,” he cried, forgetting that he inter- 
rupted, ‘“‘do you know that school ?”’ 

‘*T was there last summer and I hope to 
visit it again this spring. I have some lots in 
Kansas City that I want to see about.” 

** And when are you going to start ?”’ 

‘*O, in a week or two. I have to go East 
first. It may be six weeks before I get there. 
Do you know anybody there?” 

**No, but I want to ask you to do an errand 
for me, if you will.” 

‘“Why, certainly, with pleasure.” 

**It may not be a pleasure.”’ 

‘* Well, if you are willing to ask it, I will 
risk the rest—if it is something I can do.” 

‘*] will tell you the story,” said Andrews, 
“*and you can decide. I wouldn’t dare to ask 
it for myself.” 

So, without mentioning names, or telling 
where the missing daughter was, except that 
she was ‘‘ somewhere hereabouts’”? Andrews 
told Kate Deverell’s story. 

It appealed to the master passion of De 
Wette’s heart, and he promised that he would 
make all haste to finish up his eastern business 
and go to Kansas City. There was never a 
doubt in his héart that the father would be 
ready to forgive. Andrews had hard work, 
for Kate’s sake, to urge caution on him in ap- 
proaching the subject. It seemed monstrous 
to De Wette that the father of any earthly 
prodigal should be less eager than the good 
father in the parable. 

The business that he had in hand in Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia proved unexpectedly 
lingering and vexatious. Then he was called 
suddedly to a still farther journey to the dis- 
tant South. It was not until June that he 
reached Kansas City on his homeward way. 

It was there that the first news of Bowman’s 
troubles reached him—awaited him, in fact, 
on his arrival, and the first anxious hour was 
taken up in sending messages to Andrews and 
the agent in Lavenham to arrange for Bow- 
man’s needs. Then, with an anxious heart, 
he set out for a callon Mr. Murchison. 

For all his keen observation and knowledge 
of men, on some sides of his nature De Wette 
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was of a childlike simplicity. He had puzzled 
over his strange errand and the caution which 
Andrews had insisted on, and tried to devise 
ways of approach to the wronged father’s 
heart. But always the father’s heart in his 
own bosom protested that art was out of 
place. So he came to the interview with a 
mind undecided as to what it might be wise 
to say. 

As one of the benefactors of the school he 
was a welcome guest. The plain room in 
which Mr. Murchison’s work was done was 
piled high with books, and showed the lack 
of a woman’s ordering care. Mr. Murchison’s 
face was marked with sorrow, but his manner 
showed the studied grace of thought for oth- 
ers. He was a man who invited confidences, 
but promised none; the sort of man of whom 
it would be difficult to ask questions that in- 
volved a penetration beyond the rigid bounds 
of his own guarded personality. De Wette 
was puzzled, but, after a few words about the 
school, he chose the simplest method—the 
method that in Nathan’s hands had come so 
close home to the heart of David. 

““T want your advice,”’ he said, ‘“‘in regard 
to a sad case that I learned about some time 
ago.”’ 

This was familiar ground to Mr. Murchison. 
He had been counselor to many a man and 
boy, and the sympathetic look came naturally 
to his eyes. He sat listening, grave and alert, 
yet approachable, the very image of the wise 
counselor who sits aloof and out of hidden 
springs of his own wisdom brings forth help 
for others. 

De Wette had marked the story well as 
Andrews told it, and it lost little in its double 
transmission from the daughter’s lips to the 
father’s ears. With a simple eloquence he 
pictured the girl’s life in the woods, the choir- 
meetings, the coming of the stranger with a 
culture and sympathy unknown before, the 
dawn of love in the heart of the motherless 
and tempted girl, the betrayal and flight, the 
horror of great darkness in the city streets. 
There was no gilossing over of sin, but there 
was the vibrating tone of the father’s longing 
for the child’s return which in his own expe- 
rience De Wette had learned so well. 

The father sat like a man stunned by a blow 
which had taken him unawares. Thus far he 
had listened with a kindling light in eyes that 
looked to confirm the meaning of the words. 
But De Wette got no further. 

With a cry of, ‘‘Do you know my Kate?” 
forced from him, as if against his will, he rose 
from his chair. 

“No, no!” said De Wette, “I don’t know 
her, but I know where she is. No, no, I 
mean ’’— 

‘May God forgive you, if you are playing 
with the feelings of a father. In God’s name 
what do you know, and why do you bring 
this tale tome?” 

Then De Wette pulled himself together, 
and, interrupted again and again by eager 
questions, told all that he knew. 

When Mr. Murchison had gathered all the 
information that he could, he called in his 
assistant and announced that he was going on 
a journey, and would leave the management 
of the school to him. 

‘“*T could not sleep a night,’’ he said, ‘‘ when 
the door I have long thought closed is open.’’ 

De Wette, eager to be at Bowman’s bed- 
side and minister to his need, left business 
for a more convenient time and together they 
took the evening train. Over and over again 
they weighed the story of Kate as Andrews 
had told it, and more and more their hearts 
grew strong as they left the miles behind 
them. For one there was assuranee that the 
daughter’s heart had come back to its home 
again; for the other a simple faith that the 
friend would be spared and the missing niece 
diseovered. For still, as.of old, in De Wette’s 
thought, Hilda and John Bowman were assc- 
ciated, so that the remembrance of the one 
was certain to suggest the other. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 15, Sunday. Longing for Israel.—Rom. 

10; 1-21. 

Paul was a great Jew before he became a 
great Christian. Find a true patriot and you 
will also find a man who is capable of a world- 
wide affection for men. ‘To be a follower of 
Christ is to love more, not less—as some weak 
heads declare. Note Paul’s feeling of the 
presence of Christ. The help was ready, the 
word of faith had but to be spoken. But this 
word of faith meant the self-commital of the 
whole man to Christ’s care. Whenever Christ 
has seemed far away the church has marked 
time. It is the sense of his present leadership 
which enables us to go forward with enthusi- 
asm and to become a power with men. 


Nov. 16. A Doxology.—Rom. 11: 25-36. 

Israel had refused its opportunity—it must 
stand aside to let the other nations have their 
chance. It is our time now. But Paul’s 
thought takes a wider forward sweep, and he 
believes that when we have had our chance 
the mercy of God is to include the Jews. The 
doxology with which this passage ends could 
only have come out of a great and a poetic 
soul. God was more to Paul’s thought than 
he is to most of us. 


Nov. 17. A Living Sacrifice.—Rom. 12: 1-3. 

Do we feel an abrupt and belittling descent 
from the doxology of the closing verse of the 
last chapter to Paul’s entreaty for the conse- 
cration of the body? Paul did not think so. 
The margin says “* worship ’’—the consecration 
of the body is our worship, well-pleasing to 
God. It also puts “age” in place of world. 
It was an age of fearful evil in which the 
Romans lived. Society organized in hostility 
to God or indifference to his will is the world 
which we are not to be fashioned after. The 
transformation is by right thinking and choos- 
ing—the experiment of loving obedience to 
God. 


Nov. 18. Christian Virtues.—Rom. 12: 4-21. 

Over against this world, or age, the social 
order to which we are not to be conformed, 
is another social order knit together like the 
members of a great body. Elsewhere Paul 
says that we are the body of Christ that in us 
Christ is living his life. We cannot make more 
of the union between Christ and his people 
than Christ himself has made. These virtues 
are its fruits. He lives in us for our own sake 
—many of us have come that far—but that he 
lives in us for himself we are not so ready to 
believe. But what a motive it would be for 
righteous living if we did believe it. 


Nov. 19. Good Citizenship.—Rom. 13: 1-7. 

This is a universal principle which it must 
have been difficult to carry out in the days of 
Paul. Both in refraining and in doing Chris- 
tians ought to be good citizens. ‘ To all their 
dues ’”’ the words suggest consideration of the 
dues in order to render them. The Christian 
should be a thoughtful citizen. 


Nov. 20. The Armor of Light.—Rom. 13: 

8-14. 

Put off the works of darkness, put on—note 
the parallel—both the armor of light and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is a striking figure. 
Christ is our armor of light. To be clothed 
with Christ is to be protected by light—of 
course against the works of darkness. 


Nov. 21. 
1-12. 
Individual responsibility, kindly tolerance 

and charity for every one—are our souls wide 

enough to allow these two to dwell within 
them side by side? The church is no place 
for the discussion and decision of scruples. 

If a man has a morbid conscience, let him 

correct or obey it, but not attempt to make it 

the judgment test for others. The faith is the 
main thing, the rest is for God to teach. 


Social Responsibilities.—Rom. 14: 
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Something About Authors and Their Publishers 


By Clara E. Laughlin of the Editorial Staff of the 


‘Where do they all come from,” gasps the 
busy individual, dazed by the number and 
variety of new books urged on his notice. 

Where do they all come from?’ Ah, that is a 
story as fascinating as any in those same 
books! If only one could know it in full! 
But one never does. What is known and 
knowable about the history of these books 
prior to the time they are piled high on shop 
counters, is extremely interesting. 

Let us suppose a typical young man named 
Adams. He works on a newspaper in, let us 
say, Des Moines. He has been working there 
ever since he left college, and he isn’t getting 
on as fast as he could wish. He learns of the 
tremendous successes certain young men are 
enjoying with their first books. A year ago 
they were obscure nobodies like himself, 
today, they are famous and, if report be true, 
rich. He will write a book! 

He looks into the matter a little and finds 
that some of the most pronounced of recent 
successes have been historical romances and 
he decides that he will write one of these ro- 
mances. He reads several .to find out what 
the ingredients and process of manufacture 
seem to be, and’ then he falls into a brown 
study. 

He decides that the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary epoch of the Eastern states and Canada 
have had ample justice done them. He lives 
in Iowa. He has seen the mighty Mississippi 
many times and has always delighted in its 
history. He decides that he will write of the 
romance of the Jesuits and their early voy- 
ages, the couriers du bois and the Indians of 
the Middle West. 

So to work he goes to study about his chosen 
period. He takes his vacation time to paddle 
over a good part of the river’s course to get all 
his ‘‘ background ”’ well in mind. 

He next considers what choice and variety 
of characters are available for his story—mis- 
sionary priests, savages, an early explorer or 
two; where shall he get his hero, and more 
important and difficult, his heroine? He de- 
cides that they must come from the Old World. 
Very well, what brought them to the New? 
A little plot against authority, a little duelling, 
an escape by night, and presto! the hero is 
here, while religion brings the heroine and 
greed the villain. The heroine is a Huguenot, 
the villain the man who has betrayed her 
father to the persecuting government, and 
now pursues the daughter for her love. Mr. 
Adams is progressing! He works hard on 
his story. Perhaps he writes it all out at 
white heat and then puts in long, laborious 
months correcting, polishing, verifying. Per- 
haps he cannot work that way, but- must pro- 
ceed slowly, never leaving a page until it is as 
good as he can make it. Good work is done 
both ways—aye, and bad work, too! 

Presently the book is done and sent—where? 
Mr. Adams’s acquaintance with publishers is 
small indeed. Until the idea of publishing a 
book of his own took possession of him the 
publisher’s\ imprint on a book meant nothing 
to him. He searches the literary magazines 
for news of the big. successes. But to his be- 
wilderment, he finds that nearly all of the 
first-class publishing houses have had notable 
successes. 

What happens at the other end of the line 
is something like this: An expressman comes 
into the receiving room of Galley, Proof & 
Co., with a°half-dozen bundles all curiously 
similar. A boy signs the expressman’s book 
and opens the parcels. In a big book he en- 
ters But Yet.A Hero, with the author’s name, 
address, and date of receipt, and then gives 
the manuscript a number; the other parcels get 
similar treatment. In due course of time the 
manuscripts find their way to the hands of a 
preliminary reader who sorts out the mani- 


festly impossible for immediate return, takes 
a dip into the possible, and with a rapidity 
born of experience sorts them into two classes, 
the probable and improbable. To tell on what 
basis this sorting is done, would necessitate 
telling the history and peculiarity of each 
separate house. For instance one of the mani- 
festly impossible manuscripts, in that lot in 
which Mr. Adams’s book arrived, is a five- 
volume history of American Navigation, and 
this particular house has decided not to pub- 
lish any more five-volume histories. It costs 
to publish books like that, and the return is 
extremely problematical. The publisher has 
the right, certainly, to decide on what he will 
take his risks. 

Another of these half-dozen manuscripts 
which is brought to the bar of judgment at the 
same time, is called Sweet Sixteen, the romantic 
adventures of a miraculously lovely young 
miss who married an English duke. The 
reader sighs a little as he lays it aside for 
return with the fibbing little slip that its re- 
turn implies no lack of merit in the manu- 
script, but only unavailability for that partic- 
ular house. 

Another “‘ impossible”’ is the rambling, inco- 
herent effusion of some poor old country- 
woman who has read newspaper stories of 
the wealth gained in writing and hopes to 
send her boy to school by writing some ‘‘ true 
story’’ out of her reminiscences. The poor 
soul is guiltless of ideas or grammar, and har- 
dened as one gets to this sort of thing it is 
apt to wrench the reader’s heart-strings a bit 
to return it. 

The fifth parcel is But Yet A Hero. He 
starts in. The first page presents a pretty 
piece of descriptive writing of an unhackneyed 
sort. It avoids trite expressions and shows 
an appreciation of the picturesque. The first 
chapter moves briskly and ends dramatically. 
Good! That night the reader carries Mr. 
Adams’s manuscript home with him, and 
finds that the reading of it is not such a great 
task as some. The story goes with a swing, 
there are clever characterizations and next day 
But Yet A Hero is ranked as a “‘ probable”’ 
and ticketed for another reader. This second 
reader may be a critic on one of the big metro- 
politan dailies, or some one of literary dis- 
cernment connected with one of the magazines 
published by the house of Galley, Proof & Co., 
or even a writer of repute. The preliminary 
reader himself may be the chief literary ad- 
visor of his house, or he may be merely a 
literary ‘‘ hack ”’ sufficiently acute to separate 
wheat from chaff in a first sifting. Nowadays, 
he is more apt than not to be the head of the 
manuscript department, and a personage of 
some considerable sort, for the agony of appre- 
hension lest something really good be over- 
looked is so great that the tendency is to 
intrust the preliminary reading to none but 
the best. 

The second and third and fourth readers 
are chosen for different reasons. The first 
reader thinks the story geod but diglikes the 
literary style. He doesn’t trugt’ @ single 
opinion, so he sends But Yet A Hero to some 
one.with, a keen taste for a nicely ‘* carpen- 
tered’’ stery—some one who will forgive a 
good deal for a well-knit plot. This some 
one returns the manuscript with the judg- 
ment that the story is excellent. Satisfied 
that it must be pretty good if this reader 
approved it, the head of the manuscript de- 
partment now sends it out to a reader who 
is a critic of style. He returns the book with 
a rather lengthy report. He says the style 
is somewhat rasping and very uneven, but 
that it seems to him .susceptible of amend- 
ment and that the story merits considerable 
effort in the matter of remaking. Mr. Adams 
is getting very near his dearly-desired goal. 


Interior 


A fourth reader, knowing nothing of previ- 
ous verdicts, gets the book, and he does not 
like it at all—has an unconquerable prejudice 
against historical romances. Nothing daunted, 
the house pays his fee, as it has paid the others, 
and though prices for reading vary widely, 
according to the house and to the reliance it 
places on certain persons’ judgment, it will 
be safe to say that But Yet A Hero has cost 
Galley, Proof & Co., so far, about thirty dol- 
lars, possibly a good deal more; but before 
it invests many hundreds in publishing the 
book, it is more than willing to pay for some 
more readings. 

Out again it goes, this time to some one 
whose opinion on the ‘‘ saleability ’’ of a book 
is highly valued by the house. This some 
one—guessing, of course, for that is all that 
even experience of the widest sort will allow 
one to do—says the book has “‘go”’ in it. And 
when ten or fifteen dollars has been expended 
for this opinion, the head of the house will 
take the book home with him over night and 
give it a looking over. Then he has a talk 
with his literary advisor, and next day Mr. 
Adams gets a telegram, ‘‘‘Can you come on? 
Want to see you.’ Galley, Proof & Co.” 
Needless to say Mr, Adams ‘goes on.’ 
Arrived in the metropolis Mr. Adams hardly 
waits to find himself a boarding place, he is 
so eager to present himself to the office of 
Galley, Proof & Co. ‘Mr. Adams,” says 
Mr. Proof, extending his hand, cordially, “ I 
am glad to see you. I hope we are going to 
publish a very good book of yours.” 

**T hope so, too,” says Mr. Adams, fer- 
vently. 

‘* Well, it all depends on you,” says Mr. 
Proof, and proceeds to lay before him the 
particulars in which his book pleases and 
those wherein it displeases the house of Gal- 
ley, Proof & Co. 

‘* Now,” says Mr. Proof, in a very straight- 
to-the-point way, “‘if you will do what you 
can in this matter, we will do what we can. 
It will cost us, let us say, roughly, about 
$1,500 to manufacture 2,000 copies of your 
book and give it a_fair amount of publicity. 
As it stands now it is not, to our minds, a 
good investment, but we are willing to help 
you make it so. If you will stay here, under 
our supervision, and remake it to suit us, we 
will give youxthe consulting aid of an expert 
critic and ‘ book-constructionist,’ which will 
cost us at least $100 more. Then we will 
make a contract with you, to assume all cost 
of manufacture and advertising, and to pay 
you a royalty of ten‘per cent. after the first 
1,000, with a sliding) scale, as we call it, of 
fifteen per cent. after 10,000 and twenty per 
cent. after 40,000. Is this satisfactory to 
you?” 

Mr. Adams says it is, wires for leave to re- 
main, and sets to work under the advice of 
the reader, who suggested what his book most 
needed. The next few weeks are full of hard 
work, and sometimes Mr. Adams feels little 
enough like a proud young author, and very 
much like a little boy at school. So Mr. 
Adams brings his book to what seems to all 
concerned a far better state for publication, 
and signs his wonderful [first contract and 
goes home. 

And in due time But Yet a Hero comes out 
and ‘‘ catches on,’’ as they say in the publish- 
ing world, and soon the 10,000 mark is reached 
and Mr. Adams is $1,350 ‘‘to the good” on his 
first venture. More people write good novels, 
even excellent novels, at a rate of payment 
averaging two to three hundred dollars, but 
we will let Mr. Adams represent one of the 
very small proportion ;who{make out of an 
arduously-written novel anything like good, 
day laborer’s wages. 

Not the keenest publisher can foretell what 
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the public will buy and what it will refuse. 
It is an open secret of the publishing world 
that some of the most phenomenal successes 
of late years have led publishers to offer tre- 
mendous inducement to get the next work of 
the successful author, and after having paid 
almost fabulous prices for it, have been heavy 
losers thereby. So, too, many of the most 
spectacular successes have been “turned 
down” by reader after reader, until they fin- 
ally fell into the hands of some one of keener 
discernment than the rest, some one who saw 
the faults in the present work, but thought 
he saw how they could be remedied, and who 
labored with the author with happy results. 
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It is a world of exciting uncertainties—the 
publishing world. Dealing in mining stock is 
hardly so problematical. But when all con- 
cerned, save the critics of the press, and the 
critics of the public, are agreed, and a book is 
launched, the biggest chance of all is still 
ahead. The reviewers may laud the book to 
the skies, and the public, the buyers, may 
hold aloof and refuse to make it ‘‘go.’”’ Or the 
reviewers may score the book most terribly, 
and the public buy it by the car load. After a 
lifetime of experience, the keenest, most sagac- 
ious of publishers can only guess, after all. 

Few of that vastly important body, the read- 
ing public, realize how anxiously they are re- 
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garded in the world where books are made, 
or have any idea how many efforts have been 
made to gauge their taste, how many hopes 
are builded on the great, unknowable quantity 
of which every buyer of books isa part. The 
bookshops, the publishers’ catalogues and ad- 
vertisements, are full of a pathetic depend- 
ence on chance fancy. Authors and pub- 
lishers are terribly anxious to be purveyors of 
what the public wants in the matter of nour- 
ishment for its hungry mind, its faded spirit, 
its ardent soul, its loving heart. After all, 
the buyers are the makers of literature, and it 
behooves every one to buy carefully, almost. 
prayerfully, with this mighty fact in mind. 





The Woman’s Board Meeting in New Haven 


It is delightful to have an opportunity to tell 
the stay-at-homes what they have missed in 
not attending this, the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the board. 

New Haven greeted us with magnificent 
weather and abounding hospitality. As the 
trains unloaded their passengers into the street 
cars, ““Where do all these women come 
from! ’’ one overburdened conductor said, but 
courtesy never failed. 

Tuesday was delegate’s day when 278 repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-four branches, which 
make up the constituency of the board, met 
with its officers in business session. A year 
ago the board faced a crisis; the work abroad 
was outrunning the workers at home. Shall 
we give up, or shall we catch up, was practi- 
cally the question of the officers, and the in- 
stant response was, ‘‘ Catch up.” ‘ ‘‘ Then do 
it,”’ came from the headquarters. And the 
reports from the branches show that they have 
advanced, most in contributions, some in con- 
tributions and members, but all in interest 
and endeavor for larger things. 

Shall Enlargement Still Be Our Watchword ? 
was the topic. ‘‘ The physician often says of 
the patient, ‘ Just about the same,’”’ said Mrs. 
Fairchild of Vermont. “I submit to you: 
haven’t we had this said of the treasury of 
our board about long enough?” And so 
the board enters upon its thirty-seventh year 
of work with enlargement of faith, activities 
and gifts, as its watchword. 

The beautiful auditorium of Plymouth 
Church was crowded at the opening session of 
the public meetings. There are two days in 
the year when many women, forgetful of 
missions the other 363 days, hunt for some 
means by which to gain a seat among the elect. 
O, to be a missionary or an officer, or just a 
plain delegate ! The young ladies who served 
as ushers deserve special mention for their 
great patience and tact. Miss Daggett’s cordial 
welcome was responded to by Mrs. Judson 
Smith, who said just what we wanted to say, 
only she said it better. 

The reports showed a mingling of shadows 
and sunshine; the sudden deaths of Miss 
Child and Miss Studley told heavily, but those 
who remained quietly added to their own 
labors, and the work has gone on. On the 
foreign field the progress nearly everywhere 
outruns the equipment. One missionary phy- 
sician, on arriving in her field, reported ‘‘a 
sufficiency of patients, but of nothing else.” 
Another, that ‘‘ the most difficult problem the 
mission has to face is that of success.” 

The treasurer reported an advance of nearly 
twelve per cent., ‘‘ and from sources that point 
topermanency.” Butas yet the contributions 
for the pledged work of the board amount to 
but $111,379, whereas $120,000 needed to meet 
the work. 

An hour followed, when the vast audience 
was hushed in the presence of a great sorrow, 
as tributes were paid to the memory of Miss 
Abbie B. Child, secretary of the board for 
thirty years. ‘“‘Of our love for her, our ad- 
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miration, our confidence, our appreciation of 
what she has been and has done, it is im- 
possible to give adequate expression. The 
results of her efforts we see. Her influence 
lives and will live, a precious memory.” In- 
spiring words were spoken by Mrs. C. H. 
Daniels, Miss Closson and Mrs. Harding. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon every one but the 
missionaries gave way to the young ladies. 
And did they come? Indeed they did. Any 
one who saw that audience can never say 
again that young people are not interested in 
missions. Some came in the morning and 
brought their luncheon, so as to be sure of 
a seat. The anxious query was heard fre- 
quently, ‘‘ Am I too old to claim to be a young 
lady?”’ Five hundred tickets had been given 
out. There were none left. Chairs were put 
in the aisles; the platform steps were filled 
and young ladies stood up in rows of wall 
flowers to add to the already beautiful deco- 
rations! Something had to be done. An over- 
flow meeting was organized in. the chapel. 

And the program? Somehow the audience 
was so wonderful that for a moment the pro- 
gram dropped out of sight; but that was won- 
derful, too. The rapidity—or slowness—with 
which the kingdom of God is being estab- 
lished on earth was vividly portrayed by 
means of a chart, explained by Mrs. A. G. 
West of Worcester. But one-twentieth of the 
Christian workers of the United States are in 
the foreign field. The Moravians furnish one 
missionary out of every sixty-six members of 
their churches; we, one out of every 866 mem- 
bers. We give five times as much to local 
work as we do to home and foreign missions 
put together. 

Then came Miss Michi Kawai of Japan, 
with a naive plea for the girls of her country. 
Medical work in Africa was described by 
Dr. Rose Bower, and Dr. Julia Bissell spoke 
of her beloved hospital in Ahmednagar. A 
frail young woman, scarcely more than a girl 
she seemed, and yet, with a record of 19,000 
patients in one year! And yet, people ask, 
‘* Why do missionaries break down?”’ 

Then came a Chinese woman, who turned 
out to be Miss Emily Hartwell in costume, 
leading a little girl, also in costume. She told 
of the needs of China. 

The crowning feature followed. All daugh- 
ters of missionaries, old and young, were in- 
vited to the platform to be introduced. ‘‘ I’m 
glad they said old as well as young,”’ said an 
elderly woman as she made her way thither. 
Such a scene! Three women with hair sil- 
vered by time, daughters of missionaries in 
India, Turkey and Honolulu; then down 
through years till we saw the little daughter 
of the Humes—there were six Humes in all! 
China, Japan, Africa, India, Turkey and 
Hawaii were all represented by these twenty- 
four missionary daughters, and every one of 
them who is old enough is in some sort of mis- 
sionary work. 


‘Standing room only” was the word for 
the evening session, when Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall and our own Secretary E. E. Strong 
carried us to Japan and Africa, and stirred 
our hearts. Dr. Strong has proved that a 
secretary can endure hardness as well as a 
missionary, and Dr. Hall’s vision of the new 
Japan was marvelous in its scope and power. 

Thursday morning dawned in a downpour 
of rain. ‘‘ There will be more room at the 
church today,” said one over-confident hostess 
to her guests. But there wasn’t; there were 
only more umbrellas. The story of a decade 
of work among the young people was told by 
their secretary, Miss Lamson. The little gifts 
had aggregated more than $222,400. During 
the past year sixty new societies have been 
formed, and an inerease of gifts is reported 
in every department but one of the lines in 
which the young people and children are 
wurking. Not the least interesting were the 
glimpses of the work on the field. Turkey, 
Africa, India, China passed in rapid yet vivid 
review. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

With the changes in the staff of workers 
and the proposed enlargement, readjustment 
was necessary. These officers were elected 
as follows: president, Mrs. Judson Smith; 
home secretary, Miss E. Harriet Stanwood; 
foreign secretary, Miss Kate G. Lamson; 
secretary for junior work, Miss Alice Sey- 
mour Brown; field secretary, Miss Alice M. 
Kyle; treasurer, Miss Sarah L. Day; assis- 
tant treasurer, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry. 

After a prayer of consecration came more 
missionaries, and for the next two hours we 
traveled around the world faster than on the 
fastest ‘‘flyer.”” We were looking at the 
girls in the schools of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
with Miss Mary F. Long, and thinking what 
a picture of winsome womanhood this young 
girl made. If one thought her enthusiasm 
due to youth and lack of experience, here is 
Dr. Patrick of Constantinople, a cultured, edu- 
cated lady, speaking with enthusiasm born of 
experience. The unbeliever in mission hesi- 
tates, and is lost. Then Mrs. Edward Hume 
tells us of some of the wonderful rewards of 
faith in her work in Bombay, and the closing 
address of this most inspiring of all inspiring 
meetings is given by Miss Stone on Our An- 
swered Prayers. 

Medford. 


Of the last Christian Endeavor Convention 
of Indian Societies in the Bombay Presidency, 
held in Ahmednagar, in September, Rev. 
Robert A. Hume, D. D., says, ‘‘ It was the 
largest Christian convention ever held in 
western India.”’ A striking feature was the 
prominence given to Indian leadership. At 
the principal meeting, the chairman and all 
the speakers were converted Brahmins. The 
hope of the future is in a self-sustaining 
native church, and Christian Endeavor is help- 
ing to make that a reality. 
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The Study of Temperance* 


By Rev. A. 


By the action of the London Sunday 
School Union, accepted by Sunday school 
leaders in this country, the fourth Sun- 
day in each year is chosen as Temperance 
Sunday, and a lesson on that subject is 
indicated by some verses from the Scrip- 
tures. Three other lessons each year on 
the same subject are appointed in the 
International scheme for American Sun- 
day schools. The verses suitable for 
such lessons are so few that some of 
those chosen for Nov. 22 have been se- 
lected many times, and twice within the 
same year. These same verses have been 
headed by many titles to give the lesson 
some appearance of freshness; such as: 
‘Wine a Mocker,’’ ‘Intemperance,”’ 
** Against Intemperance,’’ ‘‘ Drunken- 
ness,”’ ‘‘The Woes of the Drunkard,”’ 
“The Curse of Strong Drink.” But 
several times the committee has con- 
tented itself with prefixing the stock 
label, ‘‘ Temperance Lesson.”’ 

But the temperance teaching of the 
Bible, so far as the passages selected for 
Sunday schools are concerned, is not 
questioned. It is taken for granted that 
whosoever errs by using wine or strong 
drink is not wise [Prov. 20: 1]. It is 
agreed by all that the drunkard, the 
glutton and the sluggard are headed 
toward poverty [Prov. 23: 21]. The 
other verses of the lesson state just as 
commonplace and undisputed truths. 
The Sunday schools have been just as 
familiar with them before Noy. 22 as 
they will be afterwards. What they 
need is not to be told the patent facts, 
but to study the causes and conditions, 
and the remedies for intemperance, not 
to repeat the familiar Bible verses, but 
to learn what human nature now is in its 
relation to intoxicating drink, what reme- 
dies have been tried, with what results, 
and what those persons believe can best 
be done who seek to bring the people out 
from under the evil influence of liquor 
drinking and the liquor traffic. Such 
study will hardly be attempted in a half 
hour lesson on the fourth Sunday of each 
November; nor by four of these lessons 
yearly. Such a study requires time and 
continuous application. 

A good illustration of what might be 
done in many Sunday schools is furnished 
by a Working Temperance Program, pro- 
posed by a special committee of the Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference of New York 
and vicinity, whose report appears in 
recent numbers of the New York Ezam- 
diner. A brief summary will indicate its 
plan. It is shown that intemperance is 
an evil as old as the human race. Before 
the Bible was thought of King Ham- 
murabi, a contemporary of Abraham, pro- 
claimed a law that if a woman devotee of 
the temple should “enter a tavern to 
drink, then shall this woman be put to 
death.” A review of the legislation of 
nations on this subject down to our own 
day would show our Sunday schools the 
extent of the problem to be solved. 

The threefold basis for the liquor traffic 
is shown to be: (1) the love of gain, (2) the 
appetite of stimulants, (3) the instinct for 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 22. 
The Curse of Strong Drink. Text, Prov. 20; 1: 23; 
20, 21, 29-35. —~ 
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social fellowship. These call for patient 
study in order to treat the problem in- 
telligently. 

The experiments in controlling the traf- 
fic are stated and described. There are: 

1. State prohibition. Seventeen states 
of the Union have at one time or another 
adopted prohibition, but only three of 
these, Maine, Kansas and North Dakota, 
have maintained their prohibition policy, 
and in these the evil remains to be faced. 
The report of this committee shows that 
in Maine, with prohibition, Federal per- 
mits to sell liquor were issued last year 
to one dealer for each 485 persons in the 
state, and in Massachusetts, whose policy 
is a combination of local option and high 
license, to exactly the same number rel- 


atively. In North Dakota, under pro- 
hibition, permits were issued to one 


dealer for every 853 persons, and in 
Georgia under local option to one for 
every 1,346. 

2. Local option, whose results accord- 
ing to this report, show a decided balance 
in favor of no license. It is applicable to 
all localities in nineteen states and is par- 
tially applicable in six other states. 

3. High license. This cannot be pro- 
nounced a clear success as a temperance 
measure. It has not decreased the con- 
sumption of liquor, nor eliminated the 
traffic from politics. 

4, State control of the liquor traffic. 
This, as in Norway by the Gothenburg 
system, and in South Carolina under the 
Dispensary system appears to show im- 
portant gain through the elimination of 
private profit, and some decrease in drink- 
ing. But the committee think it is a 
serious question whether this policy can 
be made permanently workable in a demo- 
cratic government like ours. 

5. The policy of suppressing drinking 
by punishing the drinker, which has been 
tried in various forms in all ages is re- 
garded by the committee as ineffective. 
While it may have some restraint on the 
individual drinker it does not touch any of 
the roots that give vitality to the traffic. 

The organized liquor traffic in this coun- 
try has for its support three mighty hu- 
man appetites—the love of stimulants, 
the love of money and the love for social 
fellowship. The question to be studied 
is, how to abolish the traffic. It cannot be 
done simply by voting to abolish these 
appetites. The committee therefore sug- 
gest as a practical program of action: 

1. Wise and systematic instruction con- 
cerning the duty of temperance and the 
evils of intemperance. The committee 
recommends a system of regular instruc- 
tion in our Sunday schools on this subject 
with a sane and Scriptural text-book. 

2. Gospel temperance work among the 
people. The committee notes that the 
movement for total abstinence of which 
John B. Gough was the great apostle was 
wonderfully successful. But they say 
that when laws forbidding the use of 
liquor were adopted and attention came 
to be centered on. legislation, the temper- 
ance sentiment largely spent its-foxee in 
that direction and a reaction in habits 
followed. An organized vigorous cam- 
paign of gospel temperance is believed 
to promise large results. 
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3. Substitutes forthe saloon. ‘‘Man is 
a social being and if he cannot have 
social fellowship under right conditions 
he will find it under wrong conditions.’’ 
Improved homes for working people, 
places opened to them for entertain- 
ment and for social intercourse that they 
like without liquor, will do much for 
temperance. 

4, Limitations on the liquor trafic. 
Where prohibition cannot be had the com- 
mittee urge that women be forbidden to 
enter saloons, and that united effort be 
made to eliminate grocery and depart- 
ment stores licenses. 

5. More intelligent and organized effort 
to enforce all existing temperance stat- 
utes. 

6. Greater legal restraints placed on 
the habitual drinker. 

7. A wide extension of the local option 
privilege. ‘‘ Local option is control and 
suppression so far as it goes; and it goes 
as far as public sentiment carries it.”’ 

This brief outline of the report of a com- 
mittee which evidently has given much 
study to this subject will suggest to the 
wide-awake teacher how little is accom- 
plished by the mere reiteration annually 
or quarterly of undisputed statements 
about temperance, and how much may be 
done by intelligent study of temperance 
conditions as they now exist, and of rem- 
edies for temperance that have been tried, 
and by guiding those willing to work to 
some practical service that promises good 
results. For such study valuable and in- 
teresting literature is available. 


Utah Association 


The churches of the state gathered Oct. 29 for a 
two days’ session with First Church, Salt Lake, the 
meeting having been postponed to await the coming 
of its new pastor, Rev. E. I. Goshen, called from 
Ogden. The meeting was the most cheering in 
many years, because of reports of advancement in 
both school and church work, increased enrollment 
in the Christian schools, and growth in all the older 
churches, together with one reorganized and one 
new chureh. . 

Rev. J. D. Kingsbury opened the session, and 
Rev. E. I. Goshen was elected moderator. The ad- 
dress of the retiring moderator, Dr. Kingsbury, was 
an inspiring and eloquent story on work in the wide 
inter-mountain field. The Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion presented an interesting review of the year’s 
work at home and abroad, and Mrs. D. E. Hemphill 
was for the seventh time re-elected president of the 
state missionary organization. The association 
sermon, by Rev. 8. H. Goodwin, in its tender insist- 
ence on the privilege and duty of standing beside 
the Almighty in the relationship which makes power 
and fruitfulness, fitly led up to the communion 
service. Mr. C. E. Savery read a valuable paper 
on The Duty of Our Laymen To Take Larger Place 
in Church Work. 

At the closing meeting Rev. G. W. Rose, general 
missionary, presented The Opportunities of Our 
Home Mission Field. It showed the deep needs of 
a wide empire scarcely touched for the kingdom, 
and a happy adaptability of our system of thought 
and life to its variant conditions. Rev. P. A. Simp- 
kin urged a work which should bring young people 
to a fuller knowledge of the spirit, aim, develop- 
ment, historic achievement and essential beliefs of 
the churches of our faith and order, securing full 
loyalty to the church, as one great agency of service 
and witness for the kingdom. 

The association received into fellowship the new 
church at Vernal and the reorganized one at Sandy, 
each with thirty members. A committee on course 
of study for pastors lacking full training was ap- 
pointed. License was granted Mr. T. H, Gilbert, 
under whose lead the work at Sandy has been done 
in the past year. i 

A resolution was passed warmly commending the 
work of the National Council committee in steps 
taken towards unifying the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestant churches with our own, and 
urging continuance of the effort. ATHERTON. 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Dr. J. G. Fraser, Cleveland; Dr. D. M. Pratt, Cfncinnati 


The Cleveland Circuit 


The club held its initial meeting Oct. 19, in- 
augurating Prof. G. F. Wright as president, 
and preluding the near at hand meeting of the 
A. M. A. by two able addresses on The Na- 
tion and the Negro, from Dr. A. A. Berle and 
Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University. A 
brilliant program was announced for the 
season, secured largely through President 
Wright’s wide acquaintance. 

Plymouth Church welcomes Dr. Wood with 
large audiences, after his tedious and com- 
pulsory vacation. Kinsman Street celebrated 
its fifty-first anniversary, with two charter 
members, active deacons of the church, its 
services culminating with pledges to complete 
payment for the new house of worship. With 
about 100 resident members, the church has 
acquired a property worth $10,000 within four 
years. To Pilgrim’s staff of two pastors, pas- 
tors’ assistant and district nurse, a church 
stenographer has been added, to have charge 
also of office work, accounts and the library. 
Pilgrim held memorial services for Deacon 
Charles F. Olney, a devoted and loyal helper 
in all its manifold work, who died suddenly 
during the summer. 

Bethlehem has spent nearly $1,000 in re- 
pairs and equipment for its increasing work. 
Its Bohemian contingent has been strength- 
ened by the recent coming of Protestant ma- 
terial of high quality from Bohemia. Under 
the vigorous lead of Pastor Carlson, Swedish 
Church, having paid on time its loan of $2,500 
to the Church Building Society, and declared 
independence of the state Home Missionary 
Society, has nearly completed an attractive 
and roomy $3,200 parsonage. Trinity has 
welcomed an assistant pastor. 

North Church, under tireless Pastor Lem- 
mon, enters its unfinished house and presses on 
to complete it. Jones Avenue (Welsh) Church, 
by changes in the iron and steel interests in 
its section of the city, secures an eligible par- 
sonage next the church. Park Church, after 
a year’s trial of Rev. J. C. Treat, likes him so 
well that it calls a council to recognize him as 


pastor, The Cleveland circle regrets the de- 


parture of Rev. John Stapleton from Rock- 
port, but gladly welcomes his well-known 
successor, Rev. J..P. Riedinger. Dr. Schauff- 
ler is home from his European tour. 

The Bible and Missionary Training School 
has fourteen pupils, American, Bohemian, 
German, Polish, Slovak. It heard in October, 
from Professor Currier, a series of lectures 
on The Problem of Poverty and Its Practical 
Solution. : J. 8. ¥ 


Here and There 


Ashland, Rev. C. W. Wilson, has conse- 
erated its beautiful social rooms and manse, 
with addresses on The Social Life of the 
Church, by neighboring pastors, and the Place 
of the Manse by visiting brethren in attend- 
ance at conference. Barberton has profited 
greatly by Rev. J. P. Riedinger’s supply, and 
now seeks a pastor. Under the lead of Rev, 
R. S. Lindsay, Geneva has completely re-fitted 
and beautified its house of worship. The 
Lake Erie Islands offer a field for a man of 
self-denial, willing to build up character for 
sturdy young people and then see them 
go away. The community is hungry for the 
gospel. Loraine, Second, plans a new house, 
for the tremendous influx of people in that 
most rapidly growing city of the interior. 
The four scattered churches near Marietta 
rejoice in the service of Rev. Paul Fox, lately 
pastor of the Polish Mission in Cleveland, who 
eares for them while taking a college course. 
Medina has laid the corner stone of its $4,000 
Sunday school rooms. All Ohio shares its joy 


that Rev. Jesse Hill stays. Oberlin, Second, 
puts a $500 bill in the hands of Dr. Tenney, 
and sends him to Jerusalem, to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention, also paying church 
debts and making needed improvements. 
Sandusky forges ahead and resumes its insti- 
tutional work, Rev. E. A. King, acting as 
physical director. The American Board cam- 
paign was well attended, vigorous, and every 
way helpful. F. 


Southern Ohio 


A resolute and optimistic spirit is manifest 
in the churches and local conference meetings. 
During October, ninety churches in the state 
felt the stimulus of a strong missionary cam- 
paign conducted by Dr. C. C. Creegan. It 
was admirably planned. Leading pastors co- 
operated with able speakers furnished by the 
Board. There were 262 addresses. 

The striking feature of the campaign was 
the rally and the conference of three denom- 
inations at First Church, Columbus. The 
former, addressed by Dr. W. E. Bell of Day- 
ton (U. B.), Dr. D. C. Colburn of Zanesville 
(Meth. Prot.), Dr. George F. Herrick of Con- 
stantinople and Secretary Creegan, was a 
meeting of such intellectual and spiritual 
power that its projector said, ‘‘If we could 
have such a meeting and such speakers at the 
annual gathering of the Board, we should 
think we had struck high water mark.” 

The conference of the three denominations, 
presided over by Dr. Washington Gladden, 
was Pentecostal in spirit and power. Ques- 
tions of difference were ignored. The gath- 
ering was large in purpose and results. All 
addresses centered on missions and on the 
larger work of the kingdom. The older de- 
nominational leaders said they had never 
witnessed such eagerness for fellowship and 
unity. It may be years before organic unity 
is achieved, but essential and practical unity 
is near at hand. This spirit of fraternity will 
ultimately create its natural form of mani- 
festation. 

Of the thirty-eight delegates present at the 
invitation of Drs. Gladden and Creegan, nine- 
teen were United Brethren, fourteen Congre- 
gationalists, five Methodist Protestant.. Drs. 
Creegan, Bell and Coburn outlined the for- 
eign missionary work, of their respective bod- 
ies; Dr. A. L. Reynolds spoke on The Gospel 
Trust; Dr. Gladden sketched the work of our 
other missionary societies; Prof. T. J. San- 
ders of Otterbein University declared that the 
religious spirit and motive was fundamental 
in college education. Rev. D. M. Pratt spoke 
on The Spirit of Missions in the Congrega- 
tional Church; Rev. C. H. Small on The Pas- 
tor and Missions. Drs. George F. Herrick 
and George E. Albrecht closed with a vivid 
portrayal of conditions and conquests in Tur- 
key and Japan. Their addresses were like 
the tender and impressive farewell meetings 
of the American Board. Their presence was 
a benediction. Dr. Gladden’s gracious words 
and largeness of sympathy made the spirit of 
brotherhood natural and easy. This meeting 
will bear large fruit in the spiritual life of the 
denominations represented. 

The new $4,300 parsonage, lately dedicated 
at Storrs Church, in connection with the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Union, is the only 
Congregational parsonage in the city. A 
loan of $1,500 from the C. C. B. S. made its 
erection possible. With remarkable success 
Rev. Bertha J. Harris, associate pastor with 
her husband, raised the other $2,800 from 
local business men in the city, who honor and 
admire her self-sacrificing work. The ser- 
mon by Rey. D. M. Pratt, and brief con- 
gratulatory addresses made up the program. 
Dr. J. G. Frazer of Cleveland brought con- 


gratulations from other sections, of the state. 

Miami Conference has suffered great loss 
in the death of Dr. Jonathan ‘iaft, thirty 
years its registrar, for half a century a leader 
in the Congregational interests of the city, 
and a long time leader of state and national 
interests in the dental profession. He wrote 
the leading text-book used in nine-tenths of 
the dental colleges. The conference meeting 
at Hamilton, where he was to have spoken 
Oct. 27, turned one session into a memorial 
service. Its program, strong in spiritual tone 
and missionary interest, included an address 
from a native of British Guiana preparing to 
return as a minister to his own race. 

The Walnut Hills pastor and his wife were 
guests of Berea College, over a recent Sunday, 
where the former preached and gave addresses 
to faculty and students. The Walnut Hills 
School of Industrial Art opens its second 
year with provision for nineteen departments 
and as many teachers. D. M. P. 


The Conferences 


Central North met at Ashland, with home 
missionary addresses by Rev. Messrs. Albert 
Bowers, Mead, Edmonds and Drs. Bradshaw 
and Fraser; heard about The Ideal Chureh 
and Congregationalism, each in a series of 
addresses; and closed with Drs. Herrick, 
Creegan and Duncan; meanwhile assisting 
in the consecration of the new social rooms 
and manse of Ashland Church. 

Central South, Welsh, at Vaughnsville, had 
every pastor present, though some journeyed 
200 miles. Welsh conferences pay the travel- 
ing expenses of ministers. The fifteen ser- 
mons and addresses were divided about 
equally between Welsh and English. The 
meeting was unusually profitable. A strong 
resolution of confidence in and support for 
the state Home Missionary Society was 
passed. 

Grand River, at Andover, heard addresses 
on Modern Evangelism, and Sabbath Dese- 
eration. 

Cleveland, at Elyria, observed its semicen- 
tennial; heard Miss Stone; a historical paper 
by Dr. Fraser; Dr. Wood on Denomination- 
alism; Drs. Bradshaw, Hiatt and Leeper on 
Child Training; semicentennial papers on Re- 
vivals by Dr. Leonard; Doctrine by Professor 
Swing; Colleges by Dr. Thwing; Missions by 
Dr. Currier; addresses on Jonathan Edwards 
by President King; and on Elements of Faith 
which Time Cannot Change, by Dr. Mills. 

Plymouth Rock, at Kirtland, heard an ad- 
dress by Dr. Leonard on The Coming Revival; 
held conferences on Home Life and Plans 
for Church Work; and rejoiced in the pres- 
ence of every pastor but one. 

Puritan, with the isolated church of Fred- 
ericksburg, centered its program about The 
Church and Its Work. Papers and addresses 
were of high grade, with one of unusual 
strength and interest by Rev. R. M. Higgins, 
on Is There Any Prospect of the Larger De- 
nominations Uniting? 

Toledo, at Washington Street, devoted the 
entire meeting to missions, under the title 
The Witnessing Church, giving an evening 
each to home and foreign missions, a session 
additional to local missionary work, and hear- 
ing from each of the other denominational 


societies. 
IN GENERAL 


An unusual hearing for missions in all the’ 


conferences. 

By truly “ pernicious activity”’ the home 
missionary secretary reached eleven of the 
twelve meetings. Four of them gave a full 
session to home missions in the state. 

‘ J. @. F. 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. W. T. Beale, Boston; J. D. Dingwell, Amesbury ; 
W P. Landers, Sutton; G. H. Johnson, Taunton 


Plus and Minus in the Suffolk South 


This conference has just gained a church 
and pastor, at the same time losing another 
minister. Romsey Chapel, as it has been 
known, at least by name, to those familiar 
with the affairs of Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, has been recognized by a council, 
which also installed Rev. F. L. Luce as pastor. 
The movément resulting so happily was be- 
gun by Dr. Allbright and a few Pilgrim 
Church workers some eight or nine years 
ago, when a Sunday school was established 
in a small vacant building in this growing 
section of Dorchester, lying between Upham’s 
Corner and the water. Soon after its incep- 
tion the school and the little society which 
had grown out of it were obliged to give up 
their place of meeting, and, finding encourage- 
ment in the community, selected a piece of 
ground on Romsey Street, and erected the 
present attractive house of worship. 

Under the fostering care of Pilgrim Church 
and its pastor, and assisted by the Congre- 
gational Union and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, the movement has grown, 
though not without vicissitudes, until it was 
felt that the time had come to assume the 
functions of a church. Dr. C. H. Beale of 
Immanuel Church was moderator. The rep- 
resentation of the affairs of the church was 
highly satisfactory, and the vote to recognize 
it—with about seventy-five charter members— 
was unanimous and hearty. 

The pastor-elect appears eminently adapted 
to the work in this field. The public serv- 
ices in the evening were highly impressive. 
This is one of the most natural, orderly and 
‘hopeful church beginnings it has been my 
fortune to witness. 

The same day that the Suffolk South gained 
a minister it lost one, by the dismission of 
Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees of Roslindale. His 
pastorate of about four years has been emi- 
nently successful, though, from the stand- 
point of church and community, all too brief. 
Upon the tender of his resignation, to answer 
an urgent call to Adams, Mass., his people 
unanimously declined to accept it; and it was 
only in deference to his earnest conviction 
‘that he was acting in the line of duty that 
they consented to release him. Of a debt of 
about $19,000 with which Mr. Voorhees found 
the church four years ago, only $4,000 re- 
main; and when its new $4,000 organ is put 
in, the money will be in hand to pay for it. 

But notable as this financial record is, con- 
sidering the field the ehurch occupies, its 
spiritual progress has been even more grati- 
fying; for not only has the church avoided 
‘becoming absorbed in material interests, but 
it has been in the front rank in the eonfer- 
ence and the city in additions tomembérship. 
Last year 49 were added on confession and 46 
by letter, a total of 95, with a loss of 18. In 
‘the two previous years the accessions on con- 
fession were 27 and by letter 59, a total during 
the three years of financial strain of 181, with 
a net gain of over 150. 

Aside from the successful conduct of his 
church, Mr. Voorhees has found time and in- 
clination to interest himself in the life of the 
neighborhood and the denomination, and has 
made many warm friends outside his imme- 
‘diate congregation. 

At a farewell reception held at the church, 
Mr. Voorhees received $100 in gold and a val- 
uable chair. It may also be said that he has 
won the esteem and confidence of his minis- 
terial brethren and of all who have been 
called upon to work with him. 

The church which Mr. Voorhees is to as- 
sume at Adams does a large work outside the 
parish, having one of the best equipped par- 


ish houses that the denomination has in the 
state. On his opening Sunday there, Nov. 1, 
he welcomed thirty-three new members, 
twenty*eight on confession, largely the fruit 
of vacation work by Dr. W. T. McElveen. 

B. 


Picked Up in Hampshire 


A flying visit to Hampshire County, timed to 
coincide with the installation, Nov. 6, of Rev. 
W. H. Butler as pastor of Edwards Church, 
Northampton, afforded a chance to feel the 
pulse of the local church life and see how they 
do things in council. These western Massa- 
chusetts descendants of the Pilgrims believe 
in decency and order. They elect their moder- 
ator by ballot and insist on having the records 
carefully read and revised. In this ecclesias- 
tical fellowship men like Rose of Northampton 
First, Woods of Hatfield and Hamlin of East- 
hampton, who have been long in their respect- 
ive pastorates, touch shoulders with recent 
seminary graduates. Trolley lines radiating 
in all directions from Northampton, make it 
more and more a natural rendezvous and its 
three Congregational churches exercise a 
beneficent influence throughout the county. 

Smith College, too, is an increasingly evi- 
dent factor in Northampton church life. The 
institution not only doubles the normal at- 
tendance at some local churches but the mem- 
bers of the faculty lend willing hands. At 
First, President Seelyeand Professor Gardiner 
are valuable aids, while Professors Tyler and 
Wood are a strong force in Edwards Church. 
Dr. G. H. Gilbert, formerly professor at 
Chicago Seminary, who now lives in North- 
ampton, is also a regular attendant and is 
this year conducting the adult Bible class here- 
tofore taught by Professor Wood. 

As to this particular installing council, its 
course of action was plain almost from the 
moment Mr. Butler began reading his clear, 
positive statement of faith. It was thoroughly 
modern, yet suffused with a rare spiritual 
quality. He has just come from his first pas- 
torate of five years at Williamstown, where 
he endeared himself to citizens and to students 
as well. He is a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege and Union Seminary, and while still re- 
taining his membership in a New York Pres- 
byterian church, he evidently prefers the 
Congregational way. Prof. Paul van Dyke, 
a former pastor, came up from Princeton to 
offer the installing prayer, and Rev. J. H. 
Denison’s sermon was an illuminating setting 
forth of the purpose and method of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The recent meeting in Edwards Church of 
the representatives of Men’s Clubs from all 
New England has had at least one immediate 
effect. It led to the organization last week of 
a Men’s Club with thirty-eight members in 
First Church, Amherst. A club of a different 
character is taking form in the hill towns in 
western Massachusetts, and its first meeting 
is scheduled for next week. Cummington, 
Goshen, Chesterfield, Worthington and Ash- 
field unite in bringing it into being. It is to 
be called the Highland Congregational Club, 
and, like its city prototypes, it will indulge in 
a good dinner from time to time, with speakers 
from abroad. Success to this latest accession 
to the sisterhood of forty or more such clubs 
throughout the country! It shows that a good 
deal of virility is left in the ancient organiza- 
tions on the hilltops. They are well manned 


today and have no idea of going out of busi- 


ness. H. A. B. 


Patience is a plant that grows not in all 
gardens.—Longfellow. 





Cheering News from Taunton 


Nov. 1 was a bright day indeed for Winslow 
Church, which welcomed thirty members, mostly 
young people, the largest number ever received at 
one time since its formation. This has come about 
by no special evangelistic services, but as the result 
of frank conversations between the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Talmage, and the young. His fidelity and 
social tact in presenting the claims of the church 
have been followed by their cordial acceptance of 
responsibility. The impression made by the serv- 
ice of reception and the pastor’s statement of the 
reasons for such a step was so effective an appeal 
to others that the Sunday school leaders are plan- 
ning for a decision day. Mr. Talmage is greatly 
assisted by his wife, a sister of the late Alice Free- 
man Palmer. The social work of the church is effi- 
ciently organized on the principle that every one 
ean do something. 

Union’s unusually successful Men’s Club cele- 
brated its eleventh anniversary Nov. 1. Both ath- 
letic and literary, it has strongly held the young in 
sympathy with the church. A tennis tournament 
under its auspices closed the summer’s outdoor 
sport, with two days of good playing for champion- 
ship cups. All summer its grounds were the meet- 
ing place for the young, and stay-at-homes found 
recreation in this healthful sport. In addition to 
musical evenings and debates the club has & 
monthly informing talk. It is expected that Dr. 
A. E. Dunning will speak in November. Probably 
few churches are more in favor with the young 
people of their communities, and this is largely due 
to gratitude for the work of this club. 

Taunton is being vigorously canvassed for no 
license under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League, backed by the churches and temperance 
organizations. The city has favored license with 
occasional spasmodic turns in the other direction 
when the law has been lightly enforced and a re- 
turn to revenue-producing conditions was inevita- 
ble. The present effort is for united persistence 
in a five-year trial of the effect of no license, follow- 
ing somewhat lines of work that brought Cambridge 
to indorse the prohibitory policy. The preliminary 
work is largely educational, as it is desired to lay 
final foundations for permanent success. 

Taunton Conference meeting with Central Chureh 
Fall River, devoted its prograth to a study of the 
Sunday service and the possibility of spiritual 
power through the best use of its parts. G. H. J. 


A New Pastor in Haverhill 


One of the most interesting councils in Essex 
North Conference for many a day, was lately called 
by the Zion Congregational Church (colored) of 
Haverhill, to ordain and install as its pastor Mr, 
Edward F. Barrow. Zion Congregational Church 
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was recognized about eighteen months ago. The 
council convened in Union Church, Zion having as 
yet no church house. Mr. Barrow, who was trained 
at Howard University and Yale Seminary, has been 
their (technically) unrecognized pastor for some- 
what over a year, and now becomes their first 
regularly installed leader. 

His comprehensive, logical and sane theological 
paper won jor him an enviable estimate from the 
large council. It showed that he had presented 
himself a living sacrifice unto God according to 
reason. But better even than his theological state- 
ment, was that as to his Christian experience—no 
definite ecstatic happening, but an early and grad- 
ual unfolding of and hungering for God. His min- 
istry here has possibilities of fruit bearing for his 
race even beyond his immediate field of labor. 

J. De D. 


Fall Activities in Worcester South 


With three pastorless churches this conference 
has already become a happy ministerial hunting , 
ground for men who recognize its historic and in- | 
trinsic values. Blackstone will part with its leader 
Jan. 1. With this church Rey. W. H. Sterns has 
passed a brief but profitable ministry amid diffi- 
cult surroundings. Upton, Uxbridge and Saunders- 
ville are carrying forward their work aggressively, 
meanwhile learning how to man the spiritual ship 
while awaiting the Sky Pilot. When he comes to 
the helm he will find each deck cleared for action. 

The opening of a Sunday school in South Douglas 
—removed from church privileges—interests this 
circle of Congregationalists. Under the lead of 
Miss Zillah Grant, supplemented by the Sunday 


School and Publishing Society, together with finan- | 


cial support from the conference, this work is de- 
veloping rapidly and is full of promise. Besides the 
session of the school Miss Grant conducts two Sun- 
day services and has organized a Junior Endeavor 
Society. 

Old Douglas—with its more than 150 years of 
stanch living—entertained the conference last 
week. The church is now yoked with East Doug- 
las, and has been ministered to by the zealous pas- 
tor of that church, the lamented Rey. Charles P. 
Pierce, whose salary it lately increased $100. Each 


church presented one or more interesting items in | 


addresses. Acces- 
contributions much 


optimism of the 
beneficent 


line with the 
sions are steady, 
increased, 
was the general testimony. Special mention should 
be made of the twenty-three received by East 
Douglas; the new hold secured by Second Church, 
Millbury, and by Sutton upon young men; the even- 
ing services in Rockdale, with an orchestra, and in 
Grafton, where the pastor is speaking on popular 
and practical topics; and of the clearing of a long- 
standing $1,000 debt in Webster. 
listened to Miss Grant’s story of the Sunday school 
in South Douglas and voted continued support. 
W. P. 1. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall. Nov. 16. 

ae pe t, Possibilities of Federated Effort in Organized 

Christianity; speakers, Rev. Drs. Reuen Thomas, W. 
H. P. Faunce and E. B. Sanford. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 16. Speaker, 
Rev. L. 8S. Woodworth; subject, Pastoral Evangelism. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, with Rev. G. W. 
Brooks, Village Church, Dorchester, Nov. 17, 2.30 p. M. 





PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING.—The 
Wellspring desires to secure a number of first-class 
stories for boys. There is no lack of stories for 
girls: but there are boys, too, and they like to read; 
and they not only appreciate good stories, but may 
be helped by them. Hoping to encourage good 
writers in this line, The Wellspring offers two prizes, 
for the first and second best story for boys. The 
story must be adapted to boys between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty. As The Wellspring is dis- 
tributed largely through Sunday school classes, the 
story must have a moral or ethical bearing, but not 
a love story. The story must contain not less than 


spiritual interest is above normal—this | 


The conference | 


| production is radically different 


twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand | 


words. 
Wellspring Will pay $50, and for the second best 
$40. We also claim the privilege of accepting a 
number of other stories submitted at our regular 
rates. The stories must be received not later than 
April 1, 1904. There must be no name on the 
manuscript, but accompanying it there must be a 
sealed envelope containing the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. These letters, unopened, will 
be numbered, and it will not be known to any per- 
son, not even to the editor, who the writer of any 
story is until the decision has been made concern- 
ing the prizes. Manuscript should be addressed to 
the editor of The Wellspring, Congregational House, 
Boston. 


For the best story suited to its purpose, The | 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





Ty NDAL—LEACH— In Taunton, Mass., Nov. 4, by Rey. 
J. Batt of Concord, J. Ernest Tyndal and ‘Mary R. 
ihe both of Taunton. 


Deaths 


ie for notices of deaths is Suenty ve cents. Each 


The cha 
to aline. The 


additional line ten cents, counting eight w 
money mavomsed be sent with the notice. 


DAVIS—In E. Sullivan, N. H., mink 26, Albert Davis, 
aged 60 years, a devout ‘and efficient member of the 
Congregational Church for re ees 

McNEILLE—In Roselle, N. 19, Rev. Ss. 
He aR nee from vale Sct: 


MeNeille, aged 62 yrs. 
lege in 1863 and some years later from Yale Sem- 
inary. He was for six years pastor of Porter Church, 


Brockton, Mass., and for sixteen years he served South 
Church, Bridgeport, Ct. Ill health not long after com- 
pelled him to relinquish active work and he removed 
to Roselle. 

WEED--In Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 30, Grace Hunting- 
ton, daughter of George L. and Sarah Russell Weed. 








VOCALIO 


Church 
and Chapel 


ORGAN 


THE VOCALION method of tone 
that of all others. 

The Vocalion is distinctive in the ex- 
quisite quality of its tones. 

It is indorsed by leading organists 
throughout the country, and meets the 


ate expense. 
Prices, $275 to $3,000 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


from 
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Dy spepsia 


What’s the use of a good cook if there’s 
a bad stomach—a stomach too weak prop- 
erly to digest what is taken into it? 

he owner of such a stomach experi- 
ences distress after eating, nausea be- 
tween meals, and is troubled with belch- 
ing and fits of nervous headache—he’s 
dyspeptic and miserable. 

**T have been troubled with dyspepsia and 
have suffered almost everything. I have tried 
many different remedies, but could get no 
relief until I began taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. After the use of this medicine I 
could eat without distress, and today I am as 
well as ever, but I always — Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla on hand.’’ Mrs. J. A. CROWELL, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all 
the digestive organs, and build up the 
whole system. 


COLD FEET 


are. banished. Wart feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


McFarlan’s 
Slumber Slipper 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed ana 









knit fabric; 
tops beautifully embroidered with silk. 
Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. 
TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POSTPAID 
Different sizesif desired, For men,women, children 
McFARLAN MILLo, 74 Harvey Av. Amsterdam, N.Y. 











REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


demand of critical musicians at moder- | 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 


/as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Pilgrim Pre 





ODD BUREAUS 


With the increasing use of Brass Beds there 
is a constantly increasing demand for Dressing 


Bureaus. 


We make over a hundred patterns and they 
form a special exhibit in our Bedroom Depart- 
They are in all woods, sizes and styles 
at all prices from the very cheapest up to the 


ment. 


most elaborate French Toilette. 


Here is one at moderate cost which is very 
popular because it opens up a three-quarter 
| view of the figure with a plate of glass measur- 
The wood here is mahog- 
any with cross-banded edges and quarter-sawed 
There are five drawers in the base. 
solid brass trimmings; 
steel locks on all drawers. “* 


ing 32 by 40 inches. 


grain. 

Carved claw feet; 
noiseless casters ; 
One hundred other styles. 




















HAS TT 


3, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER 


» RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 















Sold 
mouth, 
to hold ir. 


Adults’ sc. Youths’ asc. Children’s esc. 


By mail or at dealers’. 


I keep old friends and add new ones every day 
Yellow Box—for your 


Bristles in irregular tufts— 
This means much to cleaniy persons—the uniy ones who like our 


Send for our free booklet, “ Tooth. Truths.” 


Curved handle and face to fit the 
th. Hole in handle and hoo« 


‘otection. 


between the tee 





PLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Shepard, Norwell Co, 


IN OUR MODEL SHOE 





STORE WE SELL 





THE FAVORITE SHOE of the 
American Women, who are better 
shod than those of any other nation 
of the earth—None are more fastidi- 
ous and critical than the American 
ladies; they demand STYLE, FIT, 
FLEXIBILITY and DAINTINESS. In 
the 76 Styles of Dorothy Dodd a fit 
is possible for nearly everybody. 

We have ‘“specials,’”’ EXCLUSIVE 
with us, not only for those who re- 
quire the Arch Supporting feature, 
but the Sensible Styles for Pedestri- 
ennes, for Athletics, for the Street, 
as well as for House and Dress oc- 
casions. Clumsiness and durability 
alone have no attraction for dainty 
women. The Dorothy Dodd provides 
Style, Faultless Fit and Comfort. 
To these prominent features are due 
its great success as fashion’s favorite. 











For Children 


Are “True Shape,” stylish 


and serviceable. Oak leather 
soles on every pair. 


GROV ER’S SOFT SHOES for tender 
feet. Hand-sewed, $1.75 and $2.25. 


We Sell the Genuine 
GOODYEAR GLOVE RUBBERS. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


e 
Piano for Sale 
Will leave for Japan in a few days and will sell 
my upright piano for $85. 
Mrs. GEo. H. ALLCHIN, 
132 Hancock St., Auburndale. 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
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Christian Endeavor News 


Within the last few weeks a number of 
meetings of special importance to Congrega- 
tional Christian Endeavorers have been held. 
The State conventions in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, the former at Nashua, and the latter 
in Barre, were of unusual interest and prom- 
ise. The Increase Campaign has evidently 
infused new life into many societies in the 
country and city communities alike, and many 
reported gains of from ten to one hundred per 
cent. in numbers, and an equal gain in spirit- 
uality and working force. Colonel Osgood of 
Bellows Falls, a prominent lay Congregation- 
alist, was elected for the ninth time president 
of the Vermont Union, while Rev. James 
Alexander of Newport N. H., who for two 
years has been the efficient president of the 
New Hampshire Union, was succeeded by a 
Baptist pastor. Some states this year do not 
hold a state convention, special emphasis being 
laid upon district and county conventions in- 
stead. Berkshire County, Mass., has just had 
three important rallies of this sort, while in 
Connecticut under the vigorous lead of Dr. 
R. T. Hall of New Britain, a number of im- 
portant and helpful Endeavor gatherings have 
been held in New Haven, Hartford, New Lon- 
don, Winsted, and other centers. During the 
year there has been a net gain of sixty-three 
Christian Endeavor societies in the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England, somewhat 
more than half of them being Junior societies. 
In Maine eleven new Congregational societies 
have been added to the list, in New Hamp- 
shire as many more, and in Vermont thirteen, 
while Massachusetts has added three times as 


many. 


Lad 


11 











New Hampshire Sunday Schools 


The Sunday schools of the state met in annual 
convention at Dover, Nov. 3, 4. Delegates to the 
number of 262 and an average attendance of over 
300 at the session attested the interest of the state 
in this branch of church work. The chief note of 
the convention was the responsibility of the Sunday 
school for the religious education of young and old. 
Neither the public school nor the family is meeting 
this demand, hence the church must face the prob- 
lem. The ‘‘nursery” idea was scouted and the 
Sunday school proclaimed to be as well suited to 
the adult as to the child. Speakers and subjects 
such as Prof. G. F. Moore of Harvard on The 
Historical Method and Religious Instruction; Dr. 
D. D. Addison of Brookline on Institutions and the 
Child; Rev. W. H. Bolster of Nashua on Child Dis- 
cipleship; Prof. H. H. Horne of Dartmouth on The 
Art of Questioning made the program one of special 
excellence. 

Encouraging features: 

Prospect of greater continuity in. future work | 
through changes in the constitution of the associa- 


tion. 
Rev. R. L. Swain of Laconia seems to have solved 

the problem in the application of the catechetical | 

method to the Sunday school. } 

| 

} 





A rare man—Rey. R. E. Phompson of Sandwich, | 
who devoted the three weeks of his vacation to | 
visiting and encouraging the Sunday schools of his | 
district. W. 5. B. | 

| 
NO PERSON SHOULD DIE | 
of any kidney disease or be distressed by stom- | 
ach troubles or tortured and poisoned by con- | 
stipation. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine | 
will be sent free and propeta to any reader of | 
The Congregationalist who needs it and writes 
for it. One dose a day of this remedy does the 
work and cures perfectly to stay cured. If 
you care to be cured of indigestion, dyspepsia, 
flatulence, catarrh of stomach and bowels, 
constipation, or torpid and congested liver; if 
you wish to be sure that your kidneys are free 
rom disease and are doing their necessary 
work thoroughly; if you expect to be freed from 
catarrh, rheumatism and backache; if you de- 
sire full supply of pure rich blood, a healthy tis- 
sue and a perfect skin, write at once for a free 
bottle of this remedy, an es for yourself, 
without expense to you that these ailments 
are cured quickly, thoroughly and permanentl 
with only one dose a day of Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine. 

The original and genuine Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Bldg, uffalo 





MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


*8 to *40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 
















Do you wish your new 
winter suit to be different 
from the ready-made ones 
seen everywhere ? 

We make every gar- 
ment especially te 
order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and fiving your 
gowns an individuality not 
ound in ready-made suits, 

You choose your style 
from our Catalogue illus- 
tratin é 
New Y You 
may select the jacket of 
one style, the skirt of 
another and the sleeve of a 
third if you prefer, and 
have your garment made 
accordl to your own 
tastes and ideas. With our 
Catalogue we send 

ree a large assort- 
ment of samples from 
our stock of 400 
foreign and domes- 
tic fabrics, so that 
you may select and 
examine the ma- 
terial from which 
you wish your suit 
made. 

We cut and make every garment according to 
our own origina system, which is used by no other 
concern, is i of the secrets of our wonder- 
ful success in making perfect fitting garments 
from measurements sent us by mail. 

If you fear we cannot fit you ask your 
best-dressed friend—she is probably our 
customer. 

You take no risk whatever in dealing with us, for 
if we send you anything which is not por poe | 
in every respect, return it promptly and we wi 
refund your money. 

Our prices are about half what is usually asked 
for garments made to order; besides we guaran- 
tee to fit you. 

Our Catalogue Dllustrates 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


Traveling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered 
by women of taste and experience in matters of 
dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting 
styles and materials. When you send us an order, 
they will look after it while it is in the cutter’s 
and tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were made 
under your own personal supervision, 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mall to any part 
of the United States. Ask for new WINTE 
CATALOGUE No.&52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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For sale by all leading druggists. 


Macullar Parker Company 


Call attention to their superb stock of 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


of reliable fabrics, manufactured on 
their premises by skilled tailors. 
These garments ready to wear, ate 
the product of the best cutting and 
manufacturing skill, and as such are 
suited in every way for a gentleman’s 
wardrobe. 

We invite inspection of our merchan- 
dise by those interested in the best 
clothing made. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 












































































































Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAKER, B. FRANK (Meth.), First Ch., Wamego, 
Kan., to De Soto, Mo. Accepts. 

BERGER, Wo. F., Wymore, Neb., to Hillside Ch., 
Omaha. 

Bisnop, J. W., secretary Y. M. C. A., Arkansas 
City, Kan., to work under the H. M. Soc., Good- 
land, Col. Accepts. 

BURNETT, Wo., Greenlake, Seattle, Wn., to Val- 
dez, Alaska. Accepts. 

BURRILL, ARTHUR 58., Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
to Pilgrim Ch., Birmingham, Ala. Accepts. 
CoBURN, W. L., evangelist, to Paola, Kan. 
cepts. 

DANLEY, P. R., to W. Palm Beach, Fla. Accepts. 

DEAN, LEA M., N. Brookfield, Mass., to Westbrook, 
Me. Accepts. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, Chicago, Hl, to Linden, Tyrone 
and Deerfield, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 
FowLrER, Wm. C., Genesee, Ida., to Valdez, 
Alaska, to work under the H. M. Soc. 

GILBERT, T. H., to reorganized church at Sandy, 
Utah. Accepts, and is at work. 

GOLDER, ARTHUR L., Rangeley, Me., to Cherry- 
field. Accepts. 

GOSHEN, ELMER I., Ogden, Utah, to First Ch., Salt 
Lake. Accepts, and is at work. 

Harpy, WM. P., Eagle Rock and La Canada, Cal., 
to Sherman. Accepts. 

HARESNAPE, WmM., Long Pine, Neb., to Second 
Ch., Norfolk. Accepts, and is at work. 

HARRISON, CHAS. H., Yale Sem., to Free Ch., 
Woodfords, Portland, Me. 

HASKETT, CHAS. A., Corning, Io., accepts call to 
St. Johns, Mich. 

Hatcu, Gro. B., Berkeley, Cal., accepts call to 
Three Oaks, Mich. 

HENDLEY, Harry B., Steilacoom, Wn., to Plym- 
outh Ch., and Center St. Mission, Tacoma. 

HIGGONS, JOHN A., Newark, N. J., accepts call to 
Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

HINDLEY, W. J., Vancouver, B. C., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 

JONES, CHAs. A., Kane, Pa., to Home Missionary 
Superintendency of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia. 

KALEY, Joun A., Vermilion, 0., to Little Valley, 
oe 

KLoss, CHAs. L., Webster Groves, Mo., to Central 
Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kunz, W. E. (Presb.), Oakland, Io., to 8. Broadway 
Ch., Denver, Col. Accepts, and is at work. 

KyTE, Jos., formerly of 8. Braintree, Mass., to 
Abington, Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 

LONG, Jos. B., 8. Norfolk, Neb., accepts call to 
Hot Springs, S. D. 

LYMAN, Harvey A., Rock Springs, Wyo., to First 
Ch., Douglas. Accepts, and is at work. 

MARTYN, Wm. C., Boxboro, Mass., to Acushnet 
Ch., New Bedford. 

MEDLAR, Wm. H., Alexandria, Minn., to York,’ 
Neb. Accepts. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Stillman Valley, IIL, to Billings, 
Mont., also to St. Charles, Il. 

NORBERRY, JOHN, Fitchburg, Mass., to Free Ch., 
N. Attleboro. Accepts conditionally. 

NORTON, MILTON J., Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., to Berlin Heights, 0. Accepts, and takes 
post-graduate work in Oberlin Sem. 

Pore, Jos., Big Timber, Mont., to Laurel. 
cepts. 

RICE, AUGUSTUS M., Grafton, Mass., to Dunstable. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SALTMARSH, FRANK N., W. Hartford, Vt., to Alton 
and N. Barnstead, N.H. Accepts, and is at work. 

SAVERY, HARRISON S., Bangor Sem., to Acton, 
Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

SINGLETON, Jos. H., recently of Pearl, Ida., to 
Paso Robles, Cal. Accepts, serving Parkfield 
also. 

SmiTH, CHAS. N., Plymouth, Ct., to Barre, Mass. 

Warp, Hiram Q., Bakersfield, Vt., to Hardwick. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BUTLER, WILLIs H., i. Edwards Ch., Northampton, 
Mass., Noy. 6. Sermon, Rey. J. H. Denison; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. R. W. Woods, E. G. 
Cobb, John Pierpont, J. C. Breaker, 8. A. Barrett. 

DEMOTT, G Eo. C., i. Central Ch., Bath, Me., Noy. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. Norman McKinnon; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. C. Curtis, I. A. Flint, G. W. 
Fiske, O. W. Folsom, H. A. Jump and A. L. Ger- | 
rish. | 

REID, JOHN, i. South Main St. Ch., Manchester, 
N. H., Nov. 4. Sermon, Pres. C. O. Day, D. D.; 
other parts, Drs. S. L. Gerould, B. W. Lockhart, 
Cyrus Richardson and Rey. C. L. Storrs. 

SkyMowur, CuAs. R., rec. associate p. Broadway 
Tabernacle, Noy.8. Parts by Drs. A. J. Lyman, 
Josiah Strong and W. H. Thomson, M. D. AI 


Resignations 

Brock, Lypta §8., Clay Center, Kan., to take effect 
Dec. 31. 
BURNETT, WM., Greenlake, Seattle, Wn. | 
BURRILL, ARTHUR §S., Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
after six years’ service. 
CRAM, DELBERT W., Valdez, Alaska. } 
DaVIiEs, Davip D., Second Ch., Ottumwa, Io. 


Ac- 


Ac- 
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DIFFENBACHER, BENJ. F., Irvington, Neb., to take 
effect Jan. 1. 

FREEMAN, GEO. E., Marshfield Hills, Mass. 

GOODSELL, DENNIS, Picard, Cal. Address 2614 
Dana St., Berkeley. 

GRIFFIN, HENRY L., Hammond St., Bangor, Me. 
Will study abroad. 

Hareutt, Rop’t G., Free Ch., Woodfords, Port- 
land, Me. Retires to his farm at Searsport. 

Harpy, Wo. P., Eagle Rock and La Canada, Cal. 

HoLMEs, THEO. J., Richmond, Vt. Removes to 
Farmington, N. H. 

KALEY, JOHN A., Vermilion, O. 

MACKENZztg, Gro. A., Stratford, Ont., has with- 
drawn his resignation. 

MEDLAR, Wo. H., Alexandria, Minn. 

REID, MATTHEW D., Compton, Cal. 
pastor is secured. 

STERNS, WALLACE H., Blackstone, Mass., to take 
effect-Jan. 1. 

THOMPSON, E. E., Hopkins Station, Mich. 

ViETs, FRANCIS H., Buckingham, Ct. Will reside 
in Providence, R. I. 


Licensed to Preach 


GILBERT, T. H., Sandy, Utah, by Utah Association. 


Remains till a 


Personals 


OWEN, RICHARD, formerly of Bar Harbor, Me., a 
member in good and regular standing of Hancock 
(Me.) Ministerial Assn., ata meeting of that body, 
Oct. 20, was at his own request dismissed from 
membership. He has entered the Episcopal 
Church. 

TUTTLE, Joun E., First Ch., Lincoln, Neb., has 
received an increase of $400 in salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
Sanpy, Utah, reorganized, 27 Oct., 34 members. 
Rey. T. H. Gilbert, pastor. 


Union Movements 

APPLETON, Wis.—On Nov. 1, resolutions con- 
demning the Sunday theater were read in all 
English Protestant churches, and a large major- 
ity of those present signed pledges to abstain 
from theater attendance on week days while Sun- 
day performances continue. 

CHARLEMONT, MAss., Rev. E. D. Gaylord, received 
Noy. 1, 30 members on confession, first fruits of 
a series of union evangelistic meetings with Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches. They were con- 
dueted by Evangelist Davidson of Newtonville, 
and over eighty took a stand for Christ. 

EAstT ARLINGTON, VT.—Memorial service for the 
late Rey. A. C. Field of Rutland, pastor here 
1889-99. The ministers, people and choirs of 
both Congregational and Methodist churches 
united to honor his memory. Rey. Chas. Red- 
field, another ex-pastor of this chureh, has died 
within six months. 

HANOVER, MAss.—The Baptist, Methodist and 
Congregational churches are holding in each of 
the four meeting houses a series of four meetings. 
The campaign is to continue four weeks. 

Ripon, Wis.—A local church federation is being 
formed. Five churches have already indorsed 
the project. A fine spirit of harmony prevails. 


Spiritual Activity 


BARRINGTON, N. H., Rev. D. W. Morgan. At a 


recent commuhion service three children were | 


baptized, and of six persons uniting on confession 
the youngest was 10 years old, the oldest 82. 


Continued on page 713. 








A LINGERING COUGH 
The cough that holds on 
in spite of all remedies needs 
energetic and above all thor- 
ough treatment. A _ mere 
cough mixture won't do. 
Root out the cold that causes 
the cough. 
How? Scott’s Emulsion. 
Why Scott's Emulsion? 
Because it stops the irrita- 
tion, soothes the tissues and 
heals the affected membranes. 
When? Right away. 
Scott's Emulsion begins to 
help with the first dose. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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IT IS A JOY 10 BE CURED, 


Painful Piles Become Painless at Once 
and are Cured in Short Time. 


It almost pays to have the piles so 
great is the feeling of relief when Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure is applied. They are in the 
form of suppositories and reach the af- 
fected parts at once and the pain ceages. 
and a mild feeling of ease and comfort 
takes its place. The healing process be- 
gins immediately and continues as lon 
as the cure is administered until the suf- 
ferer is perfectly and completely well. 

How much more sensible is this method 
than the barbarous torture inflicted b 
the knife and instruments? How muc 
more satisfactory to be able to adminis- 
ter a simple effective remedy in the 
privacy of the home than to submit to- 
the humiliation of an examination and 
operation in the physician’s chair! 

Pyramid Pile Cure cures piles to stay 
cured. Thousands and thousands of suf- 
ferers the country over have found this 
out through the testimony of their friends. 
and others, and the sale of this remedy is. 
increasing enormously every week and 
month. It is certainly a glorious thing 
to be able to make great numbers of 
people happy and nothing will cause hap- 
piness so much or do it so quickly as re- 
lief from pain and the cure of a dreadful 
disease. The proprietors of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, therefore, have a great feeling of 
gratification and happiness themselves 
when the letters from former sufferers. 
come pouring in on them telling of the 
wonderful cures and rejoicing and giving 
thanks for their deliverance from this. 
terrible disease. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale by alk 
druggists at 50 cents a package or will 
be sent at once in plain wrapper on 
receipt of price by Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

Write for free booklet on the nature, 
treatment and cure of piles. 





California 
Oregon 
Washington 


from Chicago daily. With similar low 
rates to Coloradv, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho. Daily and per- 
sonally conducted excursions in tour- 
ist sleeping cars through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 

$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 
Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions 

Write for particulars. 
S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago 
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you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to- 


F 
I be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices, on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Bostom 
| or Chicago. 
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Record of the Week 


(Conmtinued from page 712.) 


BROCKTON, MASS., South, Dr. A. F. Pieree. 
cial gospel services were held in the early fall, 
led by Rev. Joseph Machin, aided by Rev. Her- 
bert Young, both Methodist Protestants. The 
purpose was to win young people for Christ and 
to deepen their spiritual life before they left for 
college. A spontaneous outgrowth of these serv- 
ices was a class in Bible study, led by Mr. 8. E. 
Packard, which meets Monday evenings. This 
eburch provides a special building for its Sunday 
school, with 27 separate classrooms. Is it strange 
that it is largest among Massachusetts Sunday 
schools in average attendance—700 on a recent 
Sunday? 

CHICKASHA, I. T., is one of the most promising of 
the new cities of the Southwest. The pastor, Rev. 
M. C. Haeeker, is holding revival meetings. Two 
country points are cared for. The growth of the 
church is seriously retarded by the lack of a 
house of worship, the meetings now being held in 
a “claim shanty,” 


Material Gain 


North, Rey. C. H. Lemmon. 
Basement rooms opened Noy. 1-6, with special 
services for the Sunday school, young people, 
prayer, ladies and fellowship. 


GARDEN, MICH., Rey. C. H. Seaver, pastor. Meet- 


ing house repaired and chairs replaced by new | 


pews. Church is out of debt. 

SOUTHINGTON, Cr., Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, has 
$3,000 and site toward a new parsonage. 

SouTH MANCHESTER, CrT., Center, Rev. G. W. 
Reynolds, laid the corner stone of new chureh, 
Oct. 4. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Lagonda Ave., Rev. W. H. Baker. 
Endeavorers have put down cement steps and 
walk from door to street, paying for material and 
doing the work ; also assisted on coal bill. 

WILMINGTON, MAss., Rey. W. H. Rollins. Interior 
of building painted and frescoed and steel ceiling 
put in. 

WoRCESTER, MAss., Bethany, Rey. A. G. Todd, 
with little over 100 members, has raised half of a 
debt of 35,500, on assurance that City Missionary 

__ Society will raise the balance. 


Miscellaneous Happenings ““~ 


Spe- | 


Avoca, lo.—Reception to missionaries returned | 
from China and South America, each telling of his | 


work. : 

Drs MOIN#s, Io., Plymouth. Choir of 60 voices 
first appeared in vestments Noy. 1, the minister, 
Rey. F. W. Hodgdon, speaking on Music and Re- 
ligion. ‘Lhis opened a series of talks on The Place 
of Music in the Church to be given at the Sunday 
evening song services. On the calendar appears 
this courteous suggestion: ‘“ In the best theaters 
there are rules which require the removal of hats. 
In our churches we have no such rules, but the 
person behind you would certainly appreciate the 
removal of your hat sufficiently to render any 
necessary assistance in replacing it at the close of 
service.” 

HAMMOND, IND. Rev. W. J. Trueblood has re- 
ceitly received twelve members. The auditorium 
has been put on a solid brick foundation, painted 
outside and inside, repapered and newly carpeted. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., Rev. J.H. Yeoman. Free Evan- 
gelical has sold its church and land corner of 
Richmond and Pine Sts., in the heart of the busi- 
ness section, to give possession Dec. 15. A new 
edifice will be built as soon as possible in some 
other part of the city. 

WINCHESTER, MAss.—Twelfth observance of Old 
People’s Day, Rev. D. A. Newton preaching on 
The Harvest Time of Life. Winchester has 32 
octogenarians and five who are 90 or older. 


CONSTIPATION. 


its Cause and Cure. 


A person in order to be healthy must get rid of 
the waste tg (or poisons) of the wg 4 Nature 
has provided four ways to get rid of them: The 
Bowels, the Kidneys, the Bladder and the porcs of 
the Skin. ; 

If the bowels become inactive, that portion of the 
food which should be thrown off lies in the intestines 
and decomposes, causing blood, nerve, liver and 
kidney trouble, and closes the pores of the skin, 
thus eg | disease in the entire system. 

You can immediately relieve and permanently 
cure yourself of stubborn constipation or distressin 
stomach trouble and perfectly regulate yout kid- 
neys and liver by taking one dose aday of DRAKE’S 
PALMETTO WINE. Any reader of Zhe Congre- 
gationalist can secure absolutely free a bottle b 
writing to Drake Formula Co., 300 Drake Bldg., 
100 Lake St., Chicago. 

A FREE trial bottle alone has brought health and 
vigor to many, so you owe it to yourself to prove 
what it will do in your case. 

Write the company this very day. 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


You can save something 
every day with anew 


Glenwood 


Range 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 



















Dont 
Forget! 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore © Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. You 
will secure the best in travel that money can buy 


In daily service over the Lake 
Nineteen Shore © Michigan Southern 
Through Railway between the cities of 
Trains Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 


h land, Biffalo, St. Louis, Indi- 
a lis, Cincinnati, Pitts6urg, New York and 
n, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral,, Boston © Albany, Pittsburg. & Lake 
Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 
Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore 
Patrons;” also “ Book of Trains.” 


Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. ® T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 


















To California 


You have thought of spending the 
winter in California for a long while, 
but you have told yourself that you did 
not have the time, that the expense 
was too great, that the trip was too 
long and uncomfortable. 

If you can take or make time this 
winter, we can take care of the remain- 
der of the proposition, 


Listen! Every week we have per- 
sonally conducted _tourist_excursions 
to California from Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago and St. Louis. All of them go 
through Colorado, passing the grand 
Rocky Mountain scenery by daylight, 
and through Salt Lake City. This is 
the mosi interesting, comfortable and 
economical way of going. 
Two interesting publi- 
cations about California 
free on request. 


P. 8, EUSTIS, Pass'r Traffic Mgr, 
CHICAGO es 





Bought for Cash. 
| CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Str 
BOSTON, MASS. 


every borrower. We make our loans with 
own money and turn them over complete, 
28 years we have learned how to select 


best. Noone now handling western mortrages 


hand has never been surpassed. Hihest referen 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence. K 


JOHN ROBINSON, 


By Ozora S. Davis, D. D. Net, $1.01 
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of the great preacher are BOO KS 
now issued by rh 
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important works 


Chicago | New York 


ive to share. 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writin 
book, in which he has incorporated much ma 


significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 
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‘WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


eet, 


Sound, conservative 


first mortgages 
O improved realty. 
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We examine every 
security and know 


our 
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hat more experience, We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now om 


ces. 


THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


). 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted an@ 

| sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
yromote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 


this 
rial 


which is new as well as the most interesting and 
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From Connecticut’s Northwest 
Corner 


BY JOHN CALVIN GODDARD 


It is well known that there is something the 
matter with every minister. If not one thing, 
it is another thing, generally both things. 
Nevertheless, in this corner of the Land of 
Steady Habits the churehes are habitually 
steady in holding on to their clergy. They 
keep them on the ‘‘ indeterminate sentence ”’ 
plan, that is, for life or good behavior, or 
until they change their minds. So it comes to 
pass that Salisbury has ‘“‘put up”’ with its 
minister for lo! these nineteen years, Corn- 
wall for fifteen and a half, Sharon for ten, 
Norfolk for six, Warren and Kent for five 
each. It reminds one of what a friend said to 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ Phillips, if you like a man, 
you swallow him whole.’”’ 

Another of our pastors has entered the 
literary field, the minister at Sharon, who has 
published a valuable contribution to local 
history entitled ‘‘Gnadensee.’”’ Yet if any 
one thinks the income is liable to increase 
thereby beyond the dreams of avarice, he 
should be told a story current in the Authors’ 
Club of New York: “I hear that one of our 
members cleared $6,000 last year.’’ ‘* Yes, he 
was run over by a trolley car.’’ 

Chureh improvements have been the order 
of the year. Falls Village renovated its in- 
terior at a cost of $800 ; West Cornwall bought 
a new parsonage outright ; Salisbury wielded 
the paint brush mightily and did not stop 
short of decorating the pastor’s salary ; East 
Canaan did valiantly with white lead and even 
tipped the weather vane with gold; South 
Canaan has a new coat, and, while the tongue 
of the bell has given out, the tongue of the 
pastor has not, and people still come to 
church; Pilgrim’s pastor adds that ‘‘a raise 
of $100 in the pastor’s salary followed 
closely the birth of a daughter that it seemed 
to hint that no precedent was being estab- 
lished.”’ 

Sharon received, in common with two other 
ehureches in town, a check for $200 from Dr. 
W. M. Gould for church uses. As for the 
beautiful Norfolk church, all would re-echo the 
wish of the sainted and beloved Dr. Webb, as 
he stood for the first time within its portals, 
**Let not this be changed until the millen- 
nium !’’ 

Church life progresses strenuously. Kent 
has a large force of foreigners at work at the 
Housatonic dam, Bull’s Bridge, who incline 
to Europeanize the New England Sabbath and 
Puritan customs. A vigorous carrying of the 
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HARD ARGUMENTS 


Coffee Uses Them Whether one 


Likes or Not. 


The ill effects of coffee are present in 
many coffee drinkers, but some people pay 
no attention to the warning signals like 
dyspepsia, insomnia, nervousness, fluttering 
of the heart, etc., until coffee finally uses a 
knock down argument which means collapse 
on the part of the coffee drinker. 

**T am 30 years old and have drank coffee 
since I can remember until four years ago, 
when I broke down completely with nervous 
prostration and indigestion. simply cannot 
describe the agony I suffered. 

** Doctor told me he could not help me if 
I did not leave coffee alone so I bought some 
Postum to give it a trial. At first I did not 
know how to make it and was disappointed 
in the taste, but after reading the directions 
on the package carefully, made it right, and 
then I thought it better than coffee. At that 
time I weighed 140 pounds and now I weigh 
185 pounds, that’s quite a gain, isn’t it? I 
never have indigestion now and the head- 
aches are all gone and I am otherwise entirely 
well and strong. 

**T never had any troubles that were not 
due to drinking coffee and these disappeared 
and health came in their place when I[ shut 
off coffee and drank Postum.’”? Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 


J 
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war into Africa just before election resulted 
in gaining the town for no license by the slen- 
der but sufficient majority of eight. While on 
the Sunday question, it is worth stating that 
none of the three golf clubs in our territory, 
Norfolk, Sharon or Lakeville, permit playing 
on that day. 

John Wesley and Jonathan Edwards were 
duly remembered on their anniversaries in 
several of our churches. The Endeavor work 
is looking up, and the experience of one of our 
pastors is highly regarded, ‘‘ When in doubt, 
reorganize!’’ In Sunday school work the 
Litchfield Northwest Conference is still one 
of the banner conferences of the state, in 
point of having a greater Sunday school roll 
than church membership. 

Missionary interests are still largely in the 
hands of women. It isa curious circumstance 
that, while no female angels are mentioned by 
name in the Scriptures, heaven and earth are 
full of them! As Pocahontas was chiefly re- 
sponsible for preserving the Smith family 
from oblivion, so many a modern wife is doing 
the only benevolent work that is keeping the 
whole family from missionary oblivion. Nor- 
folk supports a home missionary at the north 
end of the town and a foreign missionary in 
Japan. East Canaan has begun to support a 
missionary of her own at Paotingfu, China. 
Salisbury has a beloved physician in Aintab, 
Turkey, and has just sent out from her own 
congregation a choice young life in the person 
of Miss Susan R. Norton, who goes to Van, 
Turkey. 

The conditions of church life were not con- 
genial in the vicinity of Plymouth Rock; they 
are not always so in the neighborhood of 
Litchfield rock. There is no easy way of 
being a Christian in any part of our confer- 
ence. But we live where the mountains of 
the ‘‘ Old Mountain County ” are ever preach- 
ing their gospel to us, ‘‘ The strength of the 
hills is his also.’’ 


In and Around Boston 


Jubilee Receptions of the Church Building Society 


Worcester was the storm center of the Jubi- 
lee Campaign, Nov. 8, and its churches opened 
wide their hospitable doors—and purses— to the 
representatives of the Church Building Soci- 
ety, Dr. C. H. Richards, the secretary; Rev. 
C. H. Taintor, field secretary for the Interior, 
and his wife; Rev. Charles A. Jones, recently 
elected Home Missionary Superintendent for 
Pennsylvania and Miss Blowers of Porto Rico. 

Last week meetings were held in Newbury- 
port, Lawrence, Winchester, Westboro, Brock- 
ton, Fall River, Taunton, Arlington and Wal- 
tham. During the current week meetings are 
scheduled in Nashua, Bradford, Haverhill, 
Lowell, Danvers, Marlboro, Monson, Enfield, 
Salem, Orange, Amherst, South Hadley and 
Hatfield. About a third of the churches take 
collections, though this is not essential; and 
generous individual gifts are received from 
persons heretofore unknown to the society, 
whose interest might not otherwise have been 
awakened. 


Plans at Central Church 

Good news as to the progress toward recovery 
of Rey. J. H. Denison comes from his resting 
place in Connecticut and in order that he may 
not feel the constraint of being obliged to 
return soon to his work, his generous people 
have made provision for the supply of the 
pulpit and the parish work until the first of 
next July. Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard will 
be in charge and will be assisted by Rev. 
D. Baines-Griffiths, formerly of Kansas City, 
who has been taking graduate work at Har- 
vard the past year. The two will make a 
strong team. Mr. Baines-Griffiths will have 
special oversight of the work at the Neighbor- 
hood House recently established at 19 St. Ger- 
main Street. 





Continued on page 715. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I alse 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.’’ 











Massachusetts Monumental Ce. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to “SEND FOR OUR FREE OK LET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


‘‘Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to — detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 714.) 


A New Boat Needed 

The old excursion barge which has served as 
the Boston Floating Hospital cannot be used 
with safety another season. The work done 
by the institution has grown continuously, and 
for lack of space 350 permanent patients had 
to be turned away last summer. In addition 
to the help extended the baby sufferers, med- 
ical students and nurses are trained in care of 
children’s diseases and mothers are taught 
to properly prepare food for little invalids. 
Since a new boat must be secured, physicians 
and friends of the hospital are urging that a 
large one be built specially designed for hos- 
pital work. Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., 
bankers, 44 State Street, will receive contribu- 
tions, which should be marked New Boat Fund, 
Boston Floating Hospital, and the Hospital 
Managers, Room 505, No. 178 Devonshire 
Street, will gladly furnish detailed informa- 
tion. More than $6,000 have already come in, 
with another $5,000 available when construc- 
tion is commenced. 


Dr. P. S. Henson Welcomed 

A crowd such as has not been seen at recent 
meetings of the Evangelical Alliance, filled 
Park Street Church Monday morning until 
standing room was atapremium. The pastor- 
elect of Tremont Temple, Dr. P. S. Henson, 
spoke upon Dowieism and Faith Healing. He 
was given a warm welcome. 


Saturday Bible Class 

Beginning Nov. 14, the Saturday Afternoon 
Bible Class will meet in Park Street Church, 
at 2.30 Pp. M., instead of 3.15 as heretofore. 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., will conduct it for the 
rest of the month. 


Our Readers’ Forum 
Dartmouth and Compulsory Worship 


The reference in The Congregationalist, Oct. 
17, to the change in the requirement of church 
attendance by students at Dartmouth is cor- 
rect, but a brief explanation of the religious 
situation there may interest your readers. 
Dartmouth still requires one religious service 
on Sunday, the same in amount with all the 
New England colleges for men, with one ex- 
The only difference lies in the fact 





HAPPY DAYS 
When Friends Say **How Well 
You Look.” 





What happy days are those when all our 
friends say, ‘‘ How well you lovuk.” 

We can bring those days by a little care 
in the selection of food just as this young 
man did. 

**T had suffered from dyspepsia for three 
years and last summer was so bad I was un- 
able to attend school,” he says: ‘‘Il was very 
thin and my appetite at times was poor 
while in it was craving. I was dizzy 
and my food always used to ferment instead 
of digesting. Crussness, unhappiness and 
nervousness were very prominent symptoms. 

**Late in the summer I went to visit a 
sister and there I saw and used Grape-Nuts. 
I had heard of this famous food before but 
never was interested enough to try it, for I 
never knew how really good it was. But 
when I came home we used Grape-Nuts in 
our household all the time and I soon began 
to note changes in my health. I improved 
steadily and am now strong and well in every 
way and am back at school able to get my 
lessons with ease and pleasure and can re- 
member them too, for the improvement in 
my mental power is very noticeable and I 
get good marks in my studies which always 
seemed difficult before. 

**T have no more of the bad symptoms given 
above but feel fine and strong and happy 
and it is mighty pleasant to hear my friends 
say, ‘How well you look.’’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for npg of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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that at Dartmouth the required service is in 
the late afternoon rather than in the morning, 
as elsewhere. The reasons for this hour of 
service are local. When Rollins Chapel was 
built, about midway in President Bartlett’s 
administration, the regular Sunday evening 
chapel was made a more complete religious 
service. It was at once adopted by the stu- 
dents as their service, and has remained such 
in their estimation and feeling. It was not 
deemed wise to disturb the sentiment by 
changing the service to the morning hour. 
Had this been done however there would have 
been no note taken of the change in regard to 
church attendance. A further reason for 
allowing the required service to remain at the 
later hour was that the students might attend 
the morning service of the different churches 
according totheir choice. If the chapel service 
was placed at the same hour with the church 
services, the unity of the college worship 
would be broken up, or such students as 
wished to attend the church of their faith 
would be kept from so doing. 

It should be said that the change to volun- 
tary attendance at church in distinction from 
chapel was made in the interest of the church. 
With scarcely an exception those most inter- 
ested in the old College Church desired and 
asked for the change. It was felt that the 
spiritual interests of. the church required a 
pastor. While the pulpit was entirely sup- 
plied during the academic year by a board of | 
preachers, no minister who was a preacher | 
would wish to take what was left of the pas- 
torate. The present arrangement restores the 
pulpit to the church, with the reservation, if 
so desired by the college and church, of one 
Sunday a month for a college preacher. Other- 
wise several of the preachers most influential 
among the students will be asked to maintain 
a weekly service in Rollins Chapel during 
Lent,or at some other specified time during 
the year. WILLIAM J. TUCKER. 

Dartmouth College. 


Northfield Yet Again 


I have read the reasons given in The Conyre- 
gationalist Oct. 24, why ‘* Oberlin Graduate ”’ 
rejoices that certain men are not heard at 
Northfield : he does not want an overdose of 
Higher Criticism. And so he really thinks that 
those men, if they were facing the splendid 
Northfield audience, would know of nothing 
else to do than to spend their time in discuss- 
ing the historicity of Jonah, or the authorship 
and date of the Pentateuch. It would be 


, amusing, if it were not so sad, to find such 


| misunderstanding and 








misjudgment among 


Christian brethren. ONE OF THE MEN. 





Does ‘*‘ Oberlin Graduate” assume that “ the 
vital question of saving men and women from 
their sins,’’ can be discussed only by those 
who have an erroneous view of the historical 
origin of the Scriptures? Or does he suppose 
that men who are scholarly cannot be also 
‘*men of intellect and culture, and deep spirit- 
uality?’”’ Does he think the mere presence of 
believers in the Higher Criticism would cast 
a chill over the warmth of the Northfield 
meetings? And does he think the covert 
sneers at men who are honestly compelled to 
adopt modern views on the Bible, which some 
of the speakers at Northfield are wont to in- 
dulge in, are conducive to charity, tolerance 
and the general peace and progress of the 
ehureh? We do not want Higher Criticism 
discussed at Northfield. It is not the place 
for it. But does it not smack of the compla- 
cency of superior orthodoxy to assume that 
men who believe in it could not deliver as 
warm and vital a spiritual message as those 
who hold fast to a medieval theory of reve- 
lation ? 


Clinton, Ct. CHARLES F, ROBINSON. 


If God writes ‘‘ opportunity ’’ on one side of 
open doors, he writes ‘‘ responsibility ’’ on 
the other side.—/. T. Gracey, D. D. 
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LET YOUR STOMACH HAVE ITS 
OWN WAY, 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force it to Work 
When it is Not Able or You Will 
Suffer All the More. 


You cannot treat your stomach as some 
men treat a balky horse; force, drive or 
even starve it into doing work at which 
it rebels. The stomach is a patient and 
faithful servant and will stand much 
abuse and ill treatment before it ‘‘ balks,” 
but when it does you had better go slow 
with it and not attempt to make it work. 
Some people have the mistaken idea that 
they can make their stomachs work by 
starving themselves. They might cure 
the stomach that way, but it would take 
so long that they would have no use for 
a stomach when they got through. The 
sensible way out of the difficulty is to let 
the stomach rest if it wants to and em- 
ploy a substitute to do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you and digest 
your food just as your stomach used to 
when it was well. You can prove this 
by putting your food in a glass jar with 
one of the tablets and sufficient water 
and you will see the food digested in just 
the same time as the digestive fluids of 
the stomach would do it. That will sat- 
isfy your mind. Now, to satisfy both 
your mind and body take’ one of Stuart’s 


| Dyspepsia Tablets after eating—eat all 


and what you want—and you will feel in 
your mind that your food is being di- 
gested because you will feel no disturb- 
ance or weight in your stomach, in fact, 
you will forget all about having a stom- 
ach just as you did when you were a 
healthy boy or girl. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a nat- 
ural way because they contain only the 
natural elements of the gastric juices and 
other digestive fluids of the stomach. It 
makes no difference what condition the 
stomach is in, they go right ahead of 
their own accord and do their work. 
They know their business and surround- 
ing conditions do not influence them in 
the least. They thus relieve the weak 
stomach of all its burdens and give it its 
much needed rest and permit it to become 
strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. They 
are so well known and their popularity 
is so great that a druggist would as soon 
think of being out of alcohol or quinine. 
In fact, physicians are prescribing them 
all over the land, and if your own doctor 
is real honest with you, he will tell you 
frankly that there is nothing on earth so 
good for dyspepsia as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 
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MORE THAN 


10,000 


Remington 


Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the 
United States and Canada—over 2,200 more than ali 
other makes of writing machines combined. 

This condition is created by the demand for Rem- 
ington operators ; therefore it clearly reflects the 


CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 





WE can supply you with organs for all uses 
from the thirty dollar missionary organ 
to a magnificent fifty stop pipe organ. 


YOU can make your selection from our cat- 
alogue describing hundreds of styles. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont St., Boston 
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WHAT CONGREGATIONALISTS SAY 


About the Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


A few New Testimonials, with references by permission, from a large number recently received. 


Rev. N. E. FULLER, **T consider the Bible Study Union Lessons 

Cong. Church, far superior to anything yet published, for a 

Corning, N.Y. practical systematic course of study. They 

are an especially good, if not the only fea- 

sible, series for a graded Bible school. When we first introduced 

them seven years ago there was considerable opposition. After the 

first year and ever since the vote to continue them has been strictly 
unanimous, 


Rev. OLIVER D. 
SEWALL, Supt. 
Harvard Church &.S., 
Brookline, Mass. 


“The Bible Study Union Lessons seem to 
me unsurpassed. We have used them with 


past ten years.’’ 


Rev. L. H. 
HALLOCK, 9D. D. 
Piymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, Mina. 


“It gives me great pleasure to say that 


faction. It is a sensible, logical, comprehen- 
; sive course, moving over the field of Bible 
truths systematically and in a thorough and interesting fashion.” 


Rev. WM. W. 


First Cong. Church, 


ning of publication by our Sunday school. 
Fall River, Mass. 


We have regarded them as in principle and 
: method a great improvement on previous sys- 
tems of study; one evidence of which is that they have compelled 
very considerable changes in other systems. Doubtless the ultimate 


ideal is not yet attained but the Bible Study Union improves upon 


itself in a progress towards the ideal.”’ 


Cc. P. CONNOLLY, “‘It gives me pleasure to testify that I re- 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Sard the Blakeslee Graded Lessons as far 
. gn superior in pedagogical method and psycho- 
logical insight to the International Lessons and our Sunday school, 
after using them for several years, has found them much better.” 


Rev. H.E. PEABODY, 
Windsor Ave. 
Cong. Church, 
Hartford, Conn. 


‘*We have used your Sunday school lessons 
for a number of years and still believe that 
ow are the best full course of lessons avail- 
able. 


Specimen Copies 
--. Free... 


inereasing satisfaction and interest for the | 
| Rev. W. L. 


Plymouth Church has used the Bible Study. | 
lessons for tive years with increasing satis- | 


_*The graded lessons of the Bible Study | 
ADAMS, D.D., Union have been used almost from the begin- | 


Rev. M. M. PRATT, 


** We have used the Bible Study Union Les- 

Cong. Church, sons for about ten years, with the exeeption 

East Bloomfield, of one year when we relapsed into the Inter- 

N. Y. national system. At the end of the year wé 

were glad to get back to the Bible Study Un- 

ion Lessons and since then there seems to have been no division of 
sentiment as to which system suits our needs best.’’ 


Rev. ALEXANDER ‘*Our school has used the Bible Study Un- 

LEWIS, D. D., ion Graded Lessons for the past year in six 

Pilgrim Church, of its eight departments and with an ever-in- 
Worcester, Mass. creasing interest and success.” 


H. 8. McCLASHAN, 


‘“*We have used your system for several 
years with growing interest. I do not think 
hat either teachers or scholars could be in- 
duced to return tothe old method. We have 
also used your system in our mission school 
made up of many nationalities, and it has 


PHILLIPS, D.D., 
Church of the 
Redeemer, 
New Haven, Conn. 


, worked as well there as in the chureh school.”’ 


Rev. HENRY 
FAVILLE, 
First Cong. Church, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


‘* The system has been found a real advance 
in two things,—getting more work in prepara- 
tion of the lessons from scholars and giving a 
far more consecutive and comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures. e like them.” 


**Since using the Bible Study Union Les- 
sons both teachers and scholars have found 
the interest deepen and the benefit increasing. 
The lessons wear well.’’ . 


** We have used the Bible Study Union Les- 
sons in our Sunday scheol for several years 
with increasing interest and success. The ar- 
rangement of the lessons seems to me to be an 


Rev. JAMES R. 
DANFORTH, 
Cong. Church, 
Westfield, N. J. 


Cong. Church, 
Monson, Mass. 


| ideal plan for emphasizing uniformity with sufficient opportunity for 
| accurate grading.”’ 


Rev. T. P. ** We have used the Blakeslee Graded Les- 

McCLELLAND, sons for six years and I know that both teach- 

United Cong. Church, ers and scholars are doing better work than 
Newport, R. |. was done under the old system.” 
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